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WHY MAKE LIKE 
AN OSTRICH? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of 
our magazine fiction is authored by less than 
500 writers. 


WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that 
scarce. Thousands of people can write smooth, 
beautiful prose. There is no monopoly on 
brains or ability, ideas or plots. Then why do 
500 writers get all the checks and the others 
get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by success- 
ful writers is the knowledge of how to put a 
story together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today’s popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula’’ but one ‘‘story formula.” It 
stares you in the face from the pages of every 
magazine on the stands. 


DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere .. . 
the plastic elements of your story . . . into 
that recognized mold which gives them the 
proper Story Form? 


The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen- 
Age Tribulation, Detective and other Action 
Story fields are a tacit indorsement of it. 
Analysis of over 3000 stories proves that state- 
ment. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from ‘plants’ to ‘climax’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


4 MASTER FORMULA 


Box 17 resno, Calif. 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it 
now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, 
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criticism. . . . Personal, directed writing. For Zz 
formation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
6001 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & diss 


Competent Criticism 


Writers who come to us for help know they 
secure sharp, constructive editorial advice 
on sales angles, authoritative enlightenment 
on problems of technique, and the mature, 
friendly advice possible only to critics of 
long experience. Two years as Fiction Edi- 
tor of Collier's and teaching at Columbia 
and New York University taught me some- 
thing you can buy. As author of fiction in 
the Satevepost, Collier’s, etc., | can under- 
stand your problems. My books, “Narrative 
Technique” (Harcourt, Brace) and ‘’Tech- 
nique of the Novel” (Lippincott’s) are now 
standard guides. 

Our tips have been turned into stories pub- 
lished recently in Satevepost, The Ameri- 
can, True Confessions, and the Western 
and Detective pulps. Says Gweneth James, 
of San Antonio, Texas, one of these authors: 
“The Uzzells are the only literary -vitics 
who really do what they hold themselves out 
to do. Their help has been valuable to me 
in cash.” 

Send for our free 6,000 word pamphlet, 
“Literary Services.” Inquiries answered 
promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


It is longer ago than J. Irving 
Crump likes to think when first 
he became editor of Boys’ Life, 
2 Park Ave., New York 16. He 
had been a free-lance writer, hit- 
ting Collier's and other adult 
publications, and contributing so 
many stories to. Boys’ Life that 
when the editorial chair became 
vacant, he was invited to fill it. 

There was more than one rea- 
son why he accepted the invita- 
tion. Dan Beard wrote for the 
magazine and Charles Livingston 
Bull illustrated the animal stories—had_ illustrated 
some of Mr. Crump’s. He had always wanted to 
meet these men. Here was the opportunity to 
meet not only them, but later Ernest Thompson 
Seton, James A. Wilder, Theodore Roosevelt, 
James E. West, and all those prominent Americans 
who had a part in the development of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

For five years he edited the magazine, then he 
lett to be managing editor of Pictorial Review, but 
not liking the women’s field, he was soon free- 
lancing again. 

In 1935 he was persuaded to return to Boys’ Life 
where he has been these 14 years, finding time, 
however, to write scores of books for bovs and 
several novels, and the scripts for six different 
radio shows, including “Og, Son of Fire,” “Treasure 
Island,” and “Jack Armstrong.” 

Being on both sides of the desk at once, in a 
manner of speaking, Mr. Crump has more than an 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


will it sell? Perhaps this is because he was turned 
loose from college into a pretty cold and unin- 
terested world—smack into the center of the de- 
pression. Perhaps because he first went into ad- 
vertising, every bit of which writing is done to 
sell something. Or perhaps because the writing 
field he eventually turned to was not one which 
depended upon the whims of an editor or of the 
public, but one which demanded the ability to 
see how something was made or done and describé 
it clearly and simply so others could go and do like- 
wise—the field of the how-to-do. 

In this field, Mr. Johnson is near tops. His illus- 
trated articles appear in Popular Photography, 
Popular Mechanics, The Camera, Popular Science, 
and lesser publications. Too, thinking of the 
how-to-do led him to consider how-to-take his own 
photos. Now he has a picture book of Canada 
being readied. for publication probably in 1950! 

© > © 


Bob Downer—“Write It Backwards’—is a Cali- 
fornia trade journal and general article writer, 
active in the national association the trade jourrnal 
writers have formed, who also writes—and_ sells— 
much verse. Do you sell it—verse—to the trade 
journals, Bob? TI recall five trade journals to 
which I have sold “poems’—Retail Tobacconist, 
Picture & Gift Journal, Seed World, Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, and American Baker. 

Then there was a time John and I sold monthly 
a “Clip Sheet” of syndicated material in the trade 
field. Each release contained a Special Business 
Article, a legal article, “Famous Business Proverb,” 
a feature on credits and collecions, a “Bag of Ad- 
vertising Tricks,” a short business feature, “Caught 
on the Wing” (a filler column) , and a_ business 
verse. I contributed the last two. Each article 
was priced separately and there were several group 
offers. At one time we covered many publications 


44 x editor's usual interest in writers. One of his great- | 
est joys is to find a promising young writer or with this sheet. And what a profit- -maker it was! 
artist, and help him develop his talents. And don’t © Oo © 
— —s boys forget! You may have wondered Reading Charles Carson’s “Evolution of the 
4 y ae ae Norman Rockwell, Will James, sghort-Short” made me remark, “I think, Charles, 
J. nant ea ae M. Atwater, Harold you've overlooked the current popular story of this 
Life and lo. type. This story is usually ‘cute.’ The reader feels 
answer Is: loyalty there's a gag to it, but isn’t quite sure what it is, 
Boys’ Life. till the end reveals that ‘he’ is a new baby. I've 
oys’ Life, which was started by a boy back in  yead various versions of ‘Surprise—its only a baby,’ 
1910 has developed into the largest, from a circula- jut these stories, Mr. Carson, have been published 
Hon standpoint, and probably the influen- in fdas slcs—and have annoyed this parti 
: r much— sn n 
lished in this country. It has been edited on the 
basis that the boy deserves and should have the © ¢ 
very best material that can be obtained. The read- So folks h Li | b 
ers of Boys’ Life are all action-minded boys and P h 
sports, outdoor activities, Scouting and projects books, is one who follows through. The library in 
that can be developed and carried on by boys in her little town of Tullahoma, Tenn.—the Coffe 
the city and the country as well. County Library—was completely destroyed by fire. 
© © © Every book was lost, and there was no insurance. 
Mrs. Richardson is undertaking by personal letter 
Skip this paragraph if you are a writer who feels to magazines, newspapers and publishers, and to a 
that writing and money should never be men- few individuals, to enlist them in donating books, 
tioned the he Ho S. John- not necessarily new ones, to a new library. I'm 
son (“How to Do the How-to-Do”) of Bingham- sure among A. & J. readers there are many who 
ton, New York, believes there is only one reason would be happy to send a book or Now eeelie 
for writing—to make money; only one standard— (Continued on Page 22) y) 
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Agency 
1050 Broedwey Please 7-8795-6 
New You 19, Address Scottmere 
1 st ree 
Mr. A. Bertram Chandler 
Indianapolis, Ind. 29 Cambridge Road 
Dear Chet: Hounslow, Middlesex, England 
That's a nice rewrite job you've done ay. Dear Jack: 
what we hoped to get we requested outline: . pute 
“ ble el: and Redbook is buying it at #750. It's taken forty-one market-stops to do it, but the attached check 
= is for Wouldn't You?, sold at 50 to We were, 
apparently, correct in stating that 8 was e far offtrail job which 
we'd place "after much pushing.” 
Ceoll MEREDITH I'm aleo happy to report come further a4 news in thie connection. 
Houghton, Mifflin hae become interested in a book by you on the basie of 
3 = Here is how I want to handle the sample 
Literary 
1050 Brosdwey Phase 
New You 19,7. Cable Scotemere 
SCOTT MEREDITE 
Mr. H. A. Meinzer i 
2820 East Grand Road Literacy 
Tucson, Arizona 
1050 Brosdwey Please 7-4795-6 
Dear Meinzer: New York 19, 
You may recall that you expressed some surprise when, after we'd read 
several of the’ Western stories you sent in, we told you that--on t 
basis of their quality, and despite the fact that you'd never sold-- 


it would no longer be necessary to pay fees. You said you wondered 

how we could afford to do that sort of thing. Bugene, Oregon 

The egos 6 report which follows, compiled after your first six monthe Dear Mr. and Hrs. Barnett: 
on pro statue with us, illustrates compactly that our decision was 


based on sound business reasoning. You mention baarpetrts Cf in your letter stating that you've tried to 


hit the mase-circulation slicks off and on for a number of years 
Sold to Fiction House: One Little Dogie; When Dry Creek Ran Bank Pull. pce Pe gatas us, that you'd sure like to hit some such mag as 


Sold to Standard Jagazines: All the Way; Tenderfoot Medico. 
"Popular Publications: Little Joe; Definitely Not a Drifter; Top Horse; Want to hit Collier's? Folks, you have hit er's-~and a double- 
header at P report the sales ‘SSROOM CRISIS 


No Kindergarten for Cowpunchers; Heroes Fight Alone; Anything Can 


Happen; Cowboy Santy; Checkin’ for Strays; Preferably Dead. And two ppy to 
starters for break-in to the slicks: to Toronto Star Weekly: Where 4% $790 
No Place for a Woman; Cupid 7 


1650 Broodwa, 7-5795-6 
Mow You 19, Cable Address. Scottmere 


It might be best to give you the bad news all in one piece. Your short 
story, SOMETHING FOR AMOS, mieses the mark, and is unsalable. 


To offset the bluntness of that statement a little, let me say that I 
think your first sale isn't far off. This is an opinion upon which 
my etaff and I agree. But there's another thing on which my staff and 
agree: unless you learn something about proper plotting, you*ll go 
on “trying to sell" for the rest of your life. 


The job before us, then, is to show you where your plotti falls 
and what you've got to do about it. Let’ t 


ct 


If you’re not receiving enough of the first kind, or need the second to put you in shape to 
earn the first, let us see some of your material. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible 
rates, and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable 
as it stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it. so 
that you may, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is com- 
pletely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors 
in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian 
sales, and 20% on British and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands 
and final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of 
all lengths; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make 
several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency ® 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


SCOT MEREDITH 
SCOTT MEREDITH 
| 
another 
MEREDITH 
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HOW TO DO THE 


HOW-TO-DO 


By KENNETH S. JOHNSON 


Why don‘t you try the how-to-do? Editors pay 
good money for them. The market is wide and 
almost endless. And you'll have a lot of fun, meet 
interesting people, and satisfy that urge to share 
your newly found knowledge with your fellow man. 

The big feature of the how-to-do article is, of 
course, the idea. It may describe something entire- 
ly new—how to construct a new parlor game. It 
may cover some adaptation, or twist, of an existing 
product or process—how to develop pictures in 
bright light instead of semi-darkness. Or it may 
help solve some simple problem of everyday life— 
how to put a new washer in the hot water faucet. 

The big tests of the idea are its practicality and 
usefulness. If it isn’t practical, few readers will 
attempt it and those who do will hate you for 
misleading them. If your idea is not useful or 
helpful in one way or another, people just won't 
bother with it. You suffer either way, by losing 
both reader and editor confidence. 

How-to-do articles are a joy to write because of 
their beautifully streamlined simplicity. Every- 
thing goes down on paper in logical, almost math- 
ematical progression. 

First comes the brief introduction, to catch the 
reader’s attention and arouse his interest. Next, we 
try to intensify his interest by describing some of 
the benefits he will derive from doing the thing 
suggested. And finally, we assure our reader that 
he will find the procedure not only within his 
capabilities, but an enjoyable experience as well. 


reader into a description of the process. “Get these 
things, do this with them, and the result will be 
so.” What we do essentially is write a sheet of in- 
structions, although it is not quite as simple as 
that. For in most cases we must embellish the 
bleak skeleton with a bit of fluff here and there 
lest its grimness frighten the reader away. 

The amount of bone draping is a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment. It depends upon a number of 
very practical considerations, not the least of 
which are the intrinsic value of the idea, the edi- 
torial policy of the publication in which it will 
appear, and the type of reader. 

If we have but a small skeleton the amount of 
decoration must be strictly circumscribed or the 
editor may accuse us of padding. An idea that can 
be described adequately in fifty or one hundred 
words need not be strung out to twice its length 
with attention-holding language gadgets. It is as- 
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So endeth the beginning. From here we lead our ~ 


sumed that the reader can take a brief dose of 
straight instruction without suffering undue pain. 

The bigger the idea, or more involved the pro- 
cedure, the greater is the need for devices to hold 
the reader. After all, tersely written instructions 
are difficult to follow. They call for sustained con- 
centration. You will lose your reader if you do not 
give him occasional relief by interspersing pertin- 
ent but non-essential words and sentences—little 
drive-outs along the highway where he can relax 
the think machine momentarily. 

Anything you can do to make reading and un- 
derstanding easier is decidedly worth while. Use 
similes and anecdotes. Describe the operation in 
terms of things already familiar to your reader. In 
many cases you wiil make things simpler for your 
reader by telling him what you intend to say, then 
saying it, and finally telling him what you have 
said. This three-ply approach is effective without 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnson plot a trip. 
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being offensive. You say the same thing three 
times, but you say it in three different ways. 

One occasionally reads that it is very bad busi- 
ness indeed to simplify and dress up articles for 
the technically trained reader. To my way of think- 
ing this is unalloyed hogwash. The technical per- 
son may have a more highly developed ability to 
concentrate, or greater perseverance, but he does 
not enjoy exercising these qualities any more than 
any other reader does. My feeling is that it is far 
better to run the risk of offending a few than to 
leave a majority of readers in doubt—or worse 
still to have them simply stop reading through 
sheer boredom. 


Ideas are everywhere. You will never want for 


them if you develop the habit of thinking of 
things in terms of how-to-do articles. Take the 
matter of the leaking hot water faucet as an ex- 
ample. 

You can always call a plumber, of course. But 
plumbers are both expensive and busy. You may 
have to put up with that infernal drip-dripping 
for days before a man finds time to come around 
to your place with a new washer. Wouldn’t it be 
more convenient to do the job yourself, if you only 
knew how? And if that is so, wouldn’t thousands 
of other people like to know how to fix their 
faucets? Apparently they would, for one of the 
big-circulation women’s magazines ran a two-page 
spread of words and pictures on this very subject. 
not many months ago. 

Apply the same brand of thinking to other situ- 
ations. 

Your daily newspaper is alive with article ideas. 
This is especially true of the little two- and three- 
line fillers. 

“To clean a diamond ring boil it for two minutes 
in a small saucepan half full of water, to which 
has been added one teaspoon of ammonia.” 

The average woman, if she sees this item at all, 
will probably read it and forget it. But the alert 
how-to-do writer will see it as an idea for an 
article on cleaning jewelry of all kinds. This, in 
turn, may bring to mind a plan for making a 
secret-compartment jewel case, or, who knows, 
possibly hand-carved plastic table mats. One thing 
suggests another. 

One man got the idea for a how-to-do story 
on moving while reading a magazine advertise- 
ment for a trucking company. Another worked 
out and published plans for building an inexpen- 
sive film processing unit after hearing a friend 
describe his first experiences with color photo- 
graphy. 

The wife of a writer I know thought it would 
be nice to bake a cake in the shape of a turkey 
for a Thanksgiving party but the necessary pans 
were unavailable. Like the good husband that he 
is, my friend gave thought to the problem and 
came up with a “how to make special baking pans” 
piece that sold to a handicraft publication. 

Obviously, some ideas are better than others, 
and a certain percentage turn out to be no good 
at all. The mere fact that a procedure appears to 
be feasible is not sufficient assurance that it actu- 
ally is. Therefore, research and testing are essential 
preliminaries to actual writing. In this we have 
an obligation to the reader that we dare not ig- 
nore. The failure of an untested idea may only 
cause annoyance, but it may result in disaster. 

As an example, consider the matter of cleaning 
rings in ammonia water. It will work. But it would 
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“Certainly | write for chicken feed . . . | own 
two poultry farms.” 


be unsafe to assume from this that all jewelry can 
be cleaned in the same fashion. It might ruin an 
opal or a pearl. If you were planning an article on 
the subject of cleaning jewelry it would be not 
only wise but necessary to gather first-hand author- 
itative opinion from reliable sources. 

In the majority of cases you can quickly deter- 
mine whether an idea is theoretically practical by 
talking with an expert in the field. But this should 
be verified by actual experiment whenever possible. 
The reader is investing time and probably money 
when he follows directions published in a maga- 


zine. He assumes that the writer is an expert on ae 


subject. By abusing the reader’s confidence an un- 
informed or careless writer does a great disservice | 
to the reader, the magazine, and to himself. 

All of this may sound grim, but it is important. 
Too many bright boys have palmed off plausible 
but impratical ideas on unsuspecting editors. It 
makes things tougher for the conscientious worker 
who is trying his level best to do a good job. 

At some time before, during or after the actual 
writing we must assemble a set of good photographs 
or drawings for illustrating our how-to-do article. 
Pictures add immeasurably to the value of the 
story, and are, in fact, considered an essential part 


of it in practically every case. 
The majority of magazines prefer photographs, 
and since they pay good money for them, editors 


insist that pictures be of the same _ professional ss 


quality as the text itself. As a matter of strict un- 
flattering fact, when an editor must choose between 
first class writing with poor illustrations and 
passable writing with top-notch pictures, he will 
be more favorably disposed toward the latter. It is 
easier and much less expensive to patch up a piece 
of writing than to hire a photographer to make 
new pictures. 

A photograph may or may not be worth ten 
thousand words. A lot would depend upon the 
subject matter. But photographs are a powerful 
help in at least three ways. 

First, photographs help sell the reader on the de- 
sirability of doing the thing your article suggests 
by showing him how the finished article will look. 
This is a principle borrowed from advertising. 
Pictures will help sell your article to the reader 
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just as they help manufacturers sell soup, bathing 
~ suits, and yes, even typewriters. 

Second, photographs make your article more at- 
tractive. A solid page of type looks like a formid- 
able job of reading. The same page broken up with 
a few well-chosen photographs is far more inviting. 


Third, photographs make it easier for your read- 
er to understand the steps he is to follow. They 
‘| simplify your writing job, too, for pictures plus 
captions offer an extremely effective way to pre- 
sent clear, concise instructions in an interesting 
manner. As a result, your copy will be much more 
readable, since it need not be cluttered up with a 
dreary recital of each detail of the directions. 


The fundamental requirements are that the 
photographs be well composed and that they clearly 
show the action or operation they are intended to 
describe. Obviously, pictures must be sharp. It is 
desirable to include a person in each photograph. 
_. When this is not practical, as in the case of a 
close-up picture, the hands only may be shown. 


Any reasonably skilled amateur photographer 

should be capable of producing suitable illustra- 

wn tions for how-to-do articles, assuming suitable 
equipment. If photography is your hobby, you will 
be able to capitalize on it by making your own 
article illustrations. You will enjoy two important 
=e advantages if you do. First. you can provide pic- 


Sarees tures in which each operation is shown exactly as 
not you wish it to be shown. Since you, as the origina- 
ada tor of the idea, have actually performed these 

| operations you are in the best possible position to 
ter- | _know how they can be pictured in the clearest and 
by most appropriate manner. Second, the cost of pro- 
uld fessionally made photographs will take a rather 
ble. Jarge bite out of your potential profits. This need 
ney —_— not_be a serious concern when the number of pic- 
‘84 | tures involved is small or when your article is 


ao toward the fat-check markets. It is an im- 
portant matter, however, when a modest acceptance 


ice | check is involved. 
Article illustrations are very definitely not the 
nt. | kind of pictures that can be turned out with a 
ble five-dollar box camera. Good work requires good 
It equipment. The camera itself may be of the reflex, 
ker roll or sheet-film type, depending upon personal 
preference. The most essential feature is a good 
Jal sharp-cutting anastigmat lens which can be focused 
»hs over a wide range of distances, usually from three 
le. or four feet to infinity. Other important items of 
he equipment include a camera tripod, three or four 
art photoflood light bulbs and reflectors, and possibly 
an exposure meter, 
hs, If you contemplate the purchase of your own 
1s | camera equipment, you should be prepared to in- 
jal 4 vest somewhere between two and three hundred 
n- dollars. This is not unreasonable, for a fine camera 
en in the hands of a competent and active article 
id writer can be expected to earn many times its cost. 
ill Those of you who live in the smaller communi- 
1S ties not served by a competent commercial photo- 
ce graphic illustrator may be able to work out a mu- 
ke tually satisfactory arrangement with a local ama- 
teur photographer. Many amateurs have a certain 
on flair for commercial-type pictures. Someone in your 
ne town may, in fact, be looking for just such an op- 
ul portunity to earn a little extra money with bis 
camera. 
The editor doesn’t care whether you make your 
own pictures or hire someone to do them for you. 


e- 

ts | 

k. He judges and pays for pictures solely on the basis 
g of quality. If they will do the job they are intended 
r to do when published, he accepts. If not, he rejects. 
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Pictures should always be 8x10 inch enlargements 
on ferrotyped glossy paper, unless you have definite 
information to the contrary. 

How many pictures should be submitted with an 
article? Obviously there is no single answer to cover 
all cases. Everything depends upon the type of 
article, its length, and the editor involved. Speak- 
ing generally I have always felt that pictures should 
carry as mich of the job of instruction as possible, 
simply because it usually makes for easier and 
quicker understanding. A properly posed picture, 
plus caption, can often be more effective than many 
hundreds of words. 


For a moment, let’s see how we mighf handle 
the photography for a story telling how to make 
automobile seat covers. Incidentally, someone 
should write this article soon. Considering the cur- 
rent price of ready-made covers, there must be 
many thousands of car owners who would be in- 
terested in knowing how to make their own. 


If I were doing this piece (and I am not) I 
would use the available word length to talk about 
the relative cost and merits of different types of 
car cover materials; available widths; amount re- 
quired; choice of colors; methods of fastening; 
working time involved, and other aspects that best 
lend themselves to written description. 


The picture series would do the main job of 
instruction in about the following way: 
1. Measuring 
a. Drape material over seat 
b. Match pattern, if any 
c. Indicate dimensions with chalk or pins 
2. Cutting 
3. Sewing 
a. Use multiple stitching for added strength 
b. Fasten piping 
4. Installation 
a. Remove rear seat back unit 
b. Attach cover 
c. Detach robe rail 
d. Install cover on front seat 
5. Finished job 
a. Front seat unit covered, back unit uncov- 
ered to show contrast 


Note that not every step in handling each unit 
is illustrated, but these twelve pictures and their 
captions should give the reader all the instructions 
he needs to handle the whole job successfully. 


The number of pictures is related to the idea 
rather than to the word length. One article might 
require twenty pictures and two hundred words, 
another three thousand words and only two pic- 
tures. A study of the magazines you plan to sell will 
give you a pretty good idea of the picture treat- 
ment preferred. 

Did you notice that in the article I have just 
outlined we really have two stories running con- 
currently, each supplementing the other? The first 
is the picture story giving step-by-step directions. 
The second is the copy—possibly one thousand 
words or so—devoted to pertinent suggestions and 
helpful advice. Each is complete in itself. There 
is no duplication, yet both are essential to a well- 
rounded article. 


When properly handled, your how-to-do article 
can hardly fail to sell. The range of human inter- 
ests and activities is so broad that every practical 
idea will be warmly received by magazine editors 
and their thousands of readers. 


By BOB DOWNER 


| WRITE IT BACKWARD! 


THERE are literally dozens 
of elements that enter into 
“serious” poetry, but there are 
only three basic parts ‘to the 
humorous verse—the idea, the 
rhyme, and the meter. Few 
people will dispute this, and 
certainly no one will dispute 
the fact that, of these three 
elements, the one that comes 
easiest in verse writing is com- 
posing the meter. 

By comparison with getting 
the idea or the rhymes, this 
is as simple as skipping rope 
or singing a song. If the 
versifier didn’t think so, he 
would be writing prose, not poetry. 

The average writer spends hours getting an 
idea, which is no easy task in itself, because his 
main job is not actually in thinking of the idea, 
but in discarding the trite thoughts that come to 
him first. Having finally discovered something he 
can use, he has another problem just as difficult: 
he has to make rhyming words, which did not origi- 
nally come with the idea, and add them so skill- 
fully that they seem to be part of the idea. 

Suppose we're watching a man lay a foundation 
to a house. First he builds a wooden form which 
is to determine the size and shape of the founda- 
tion. He mixes sand, rocks, cement and water in 
the cement mixer. . 

Now, instead of pouring the fluid mixture in the 
forms, he pours it out on the street. After the pan- 
cake-like mass is dry, he carries it over to the forms. 
To make it fit in the forms, he cracks it with a 
chisel, kicks it, stomps on it and_ breaks little 
pieces off the top to fill in the sides. 

Is that silly? 

It is precisely the task that most versifiers set for 
themselves. 

Many fiction writers—in fact, almost all mystery 
writers—end their stories before they begin them. 
That is, they think of a conclusion and build the 
rest of their tale on that. In the case of a mystery, 
the writer usually decides first how he is going to 
solve the crime, and then decides what crime is 
going to be committed. 

The versifier can adapt this idea, and save him 
self about seventy-five per cent of his work, by 
experimenting with the idea of creating rhymes 
first and letting them suggest their own ideas. 

This is not as impractical as it sounds. There 
are hundreds of thousands of write-the-last-line 
jingle contest winners who will admit that their 
“apt and original” ideas came from first thinking 
of a rhyming word and getting an inspiration from 
that. 

In fact, the ideas that you get this way will usu- 
ally be better than the ones you've gotten in the 
usual way. The reason, of course, is that in search- 
ing for an idea, cold, your mind will usually take 
the line of least resistance and head straight for 
trite situations and observations. But, if you start 
with two rhyming words, the natural clash will 
usually generate the sparks of a novel idea. It is 
almost identical with the tried-and-true fictioneers’ 
method of creating two antagonistic characters and 
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Bob Downer 


standing back to watch the plot develop. 


This does not mean that you can take any two 7 
You 


rhyming words and get an idea from them. 
must have some sort of springboard (not an idea, 
but a sort of sense of direction) , because the rhym- 


ing words will often be adjectives, adverbs, prepo- — 


sitions or other words which are meaningless by 
themselves and therefore need some fact to give 
them direction. 

To illustrate, I was thinking once about the 
statement, contained in many books, in which the 
author says he is “indebted” to so-and-so for help. 
This was my springboard (but it was not, in itself, 
an idea). It brought up the question, does he 
mean it financially? I realized that I was on the 
way to a theme and that the word “financially” 
would be the strongest part of the verse and, there- 
fore, should be the last word of the last line. With 
this I rhymed “substantially,” and built up the 
verse around those words. 


: Don’t Cut Me IN 
The phrase, “I’m indebted to Jonathan Snelp 
For facts in this book,” means substantially, 
The author is grateful for all of the help, 
But he doesn’t intend it financially. 
Immediately I thought of the other famous au- 
thor’s note in which, purely to avoid libel suits, he 
claims that the people and events are purely imagi- 
nary. From this springboard came the question, 
“Are they really actual?” I rhymed “actual” and 
“factual” and wrote: 


; PREFACE TO PREFACES 
“It’s fiction, the characters never have been, 
And none of the history’s factual,” 
Are statements we find that they need only when 
The people in question are actual. 

These two poems brought a total of eight dollars 
for half an hour’s work—fairly easy work, at that. 
In fact, I was working as a photographer at the 
time, and wrote these with my left hand while I 
operated the camera with my right. 

One major advantage to finding the rhyming 
words before starting the poem is that they often 


"You bought a new hat? That’s good. Your 


mother’s coming this week end, huh? You bumped ade 


the right fender? Oh, well . . . you cleaned up 
my desk, oh . . you cleaned up . . YOU WHAT!” 
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set your metric pattern. Many versifiers spend a 
lot of time worrying about what meter to use. 
then they try to find rhymes to fit that meter, 
which is no easy task, considering that you imme- 
diately set limitations of sound, rhythm and mean- 
ing on each word. There is a rule in geometry 
that no more than two conditions may be imposed 
on any one line, and that holds true almost as often 
in poetry. ‘The versifier often discovers that the 
rhyming word won’t fit the meter, so he goes back 
and changes the rhythm that he has already worked 
on so hard. 

The system of working backward from the rhyme 
can even increase the rate you get for the verse. 
Analyze the verses in a top market such as the 
Post, and in a two-bits-a-line or a nothing-but- 
glory market and invariably the difference is that 
the writer gives the readers and editors a bonus in 
the better market, such as a double rhyme or an 
extra secondary idea. 

This is relatively easier in ‘writing backward” 
because the primary rhyme is already written for 
you, and the effort in creating a secondary rhyme 
is no more than you'd ordinarily spend in getting 
the first one. 

And secondary ideas come more easily because 
the rhymes suggest them. For example, the army 
news-magazine Yank once published a long poem 
of mine called “The Gal I Love,” the theme of 


which was that pin-ups were beautiful, but the PX 
(army store) girl was available. I got one sec- 
ondary idea through. a rhyme of “such” and 
“touch” — 
... Varga girls and movie stars 
And strip-tease queens and such, 
And anyone would give his soul 
To have Pygmalion’s touch .. . 

The final advantage to the write-it-backward 
technique for humorous verse is that, instead of 
using innocuous rhyming words like “stay” and 
“may” or “do” and “too,” you can use unusual 
combinations which give more punch to the verse. 

When our army unit was transferred from the 
Philippines to Japan in October of 1945, I set about 
to write a poem, although I hadn’t the slightest 
idea for a subject. I started with “heat rash” and 
“jungle rot,” rhymed them, and the first stanza was, 

In Luzon we suffered heat rash 
And a touch of jungle rot, 
But we'd even eat that meat hash 

To be back where it is hot. 

From there on I sat back and watched as the 
poem (later published in part in Stars and Stripes) 
wrote itself. 

It is no exaggeration to say that poems con- 
structed “backward” will write themselves. All you 
do is decide on the rhyme and it sets the meter and 
sparks the idea. Try it and see! 


SOME time ago The Author and Journalist 
printed a number of British markets with their 
requirements, but when some very adventurous 
readers tendered manuscripts they found that sales 
seemed impossible. The Editor has asked me to 
say whether “there are certain taboos with which 
our American writers are unfamiliar,” and whether 
the faults may have rested with the contributors 
rather than with the editors. 

For the past fifteen years I have been contrib- 
uting free lance articles to a wide range of British 
periodicals—Answers, Lilliput, Chambers’ Journay, 
religious publications of all denominations, psy- 
chological papers, and a vast number of trade 
papers—and some of the difficulties of American 


would-be contributors may be the same as for 


some of the students of my Journalism lectures 
which are arranged by a municipal college: gen- 
eral problems of today or faults of presentation. 

First, dealing with general problems of today, 
let us have a look-see at the present position of 
editors and the dollar situation. (Concerning faults 
in writing, the familiar American expression 
“look-see” would not pass in an English article or 
in a letter addressed to an English editor.) 


Newspapers are extremely small; every penny 
daily.paper has only some thirty pages in a whole 
week—in pre-war days it was considered a small 
issue when it had twenty. Consequently there is 
litthe room for the free-lance contributor, even 
when the fellow is an Englishman known to the 
editor to be an authority upon a particular topic 


ed ad in the news. 
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This has caused hundreds of pre-war free-lance 
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WHY AMERICANS FIND IT HARD 
TO SELL TO BRITISH PAPERS 


By FRANK A. KING 


journalists who contributed to the magazine pages 
and feature columns of the weekly and Sunday 
papers to turn aside into other fields—the weekly 
and monthly periodicals. Of course, these in 
turn, have been reduced in size, and it has only 
been during the past few months that the pages 
have been increased and even so contributors are 
not finding it at all easy to get work placed. 


Third, for the American writer there is the 
vexed problem of the dollar situation: if the editor 
accepts an article it may be some time before he 
can obtain the necessary dollars in order to pay 
for it unless he happens to be linked up with some 
American agency or office which would pay over 
the money. The well-known writers are soon fixed 
up, but it is not so easy for the “small fry.” 


Now if I seem to have painted a dismal picture 
of the fate of the free-lance journalist resident in 
Great Britain, let me show another side of the 
story. Last Autumn (note, an English editor would 
not use the term “Fall” for October-November) , to 
prove to my students that the “unknown” writer 
could break into new ground in spite of paper 
shortage and space difficulties, I set about getting 
my work into some periodicals—and found about 
twelve or fourteen new markets. One of my stu- 
dents sold a homework exercise: she knew her sub- 
ject almost inside out, and although she rather 
despised the popular periodical in which the arti- 


‘cle appeared, it gave her a certain amount of confi- 


dence and inspired other members of the class to 
submit work. 

Let me next dispel any ideas that British editors 
pay enormous fees for articles: unless the contribu- 
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tor happens to be a well-known author or a celeb- 
rity of some repute or notoriety the payments are 
not particularly good when compared with the 
payments are not particularly good when compared 
with the payments made by American cditors. 
Roughly four dollars equals twenty shillings or one 
pound; a guinea is twenty-one shillings or about 
$4.25. Few British editors pay for articles on ac- 
ceptance—I have only two who do so regularly, 
and then this is only because their rates happen 
to be small, I turn out a quantity of material for 
them and I happen to be.an authority on the 
particular subjects. 

As I can produce a long historical article easier 
than a short effort, and these articles can be repro- 
duced in book form in a few years’ time with little 
alteration, it pays me to sell quantity and collect 
the cash. 

Let me show you a typical set of receipts from 
my cash book to give you some idea as to the pay- 
ments: 

£2. 2. Od. ($8.50) for an article for a specialized 
quarterly paper. The article was about 1500 words 
long, and I had to check proof. 

£2. 2. Od. ($8.50) for a short extract from this 
article which was quoted in a popular weekly. 

£1. 1. Od. ($4.25) for an article of about 900 
words; paid on acceptance; this was an historical 
article on London which will sell again, and ap- 
peared in a man’s magazine of the spicy order. 

£5. 5. Od. ($21.00) for an article on folk-lore; 
paid on acceptance; the paper is a quarterly and I 
have to check the proof; material about 2000 
words; not likely to sell again. 

£10.10. Od. ($42.00) for two articles of 3000 
words each from a medical periodical. Articles 
held up about four months. I have to check proofs. 
Doubtful whether I shall be able to sell second 
rights, but the material may form part of a book. 

On the other hand, although some of these 
payments may seem small for a great deal of work 
and preparation, I know that some American edi- 
tors do not pay very much for articles even when 
these have to be specially prepared for them. (One 
American editor pays me $5 for about 1000 words; 
he actually uses about 500, but I find it is quite 
easy to write a letter instead of an article.) 

By the way, there are many ways of overcoming 
the dollar situation if you are very keen about writ- 
ing for British periodicals. The amounts can be 
paid into a Banking Account and if the writer 
comes to England on holiday he or she has extra 
funds to spend. The same method can be adopted 
if the writer cares to allow the money to mount up 
pending some time when the dollar situation 
changes and the fund could be transferred. 

Few agents will handle solo articles or even series 
except for well-known writers. My agent handles 
only book-length material. On the other hand, I 
sell more articles in America from my own sub- 
missions than an agent in America sells on my be- 
half. Maybe there is something here; my sales are 
for articles ranging between $15 to $30 an article 
which an agent cannot be expected to handle. (I 
also sold the American serial rights of my first 
book even when my British agent said this was not 
at all likely to interest an American editor.) 


There is another way of overcoming selling prob-. 
lems: try to find some English writer prepared to 
submit work for you in return for submitting his 
or her efforts to American periodicals. Naturally 
this involves market study on both sides of the 
Atlantic; the majority of prolific writers seldom 
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have time to handle the work of other journalists 
but there should be a number of writers prepared 
to work on a mutual help basis. 

Any of my students—who specialize in all sorts 
of subjects from dogs, legal problems and applied 
psychology to household hints, trade topics, true 
crime stories and unusual incidents of the past and 
present—would be pleased to link up with Ameri- 
can writers, and also to exchange periodicals. Write 
to me at Essex, Great Britain, but do not forward 
manuscripts until you hear either from me or a 
student. State the types of articles you write, and 
whether you have had many acceptances in Ameri- 
can periodicals or in British publications. And, 
would you please enclose an international coupon 
(obtainable at your post office) to cover return 
postage? (Full address in “Mostly Personal’’—Ed.) 


INEXPENSIVE PICTURES 
FOR ARTICLES 
By MARY TAYLOR 

There’s more than one way to get pictures for 
use with articles written for trade, juvenile, nature, 
and some other publications! 

Needing a certain type of picture, I contacted 
several manufacturing and distributing companies, 
and found them most generous in giving me 
glossy prints, often 9 by 12 size, gratis, for illustra- 
tions, requesting only a credit line. When I can, I 
send these concerns a copy of the printed article 
with their pictures. 

One distributing company, having no pictures, 
sent me a lovely slick booklet with permission to 
copy anything I wanted. I made my selections 
and sent them to a commercial photographer, who 
does outstanding copy work. She made negatives 
for me for fifty cents. Prints 4 by 6, which are 
accepted by most editors, cost ten cents extra. That 
makes the first picture cost sixty cents. But in case 
I use a second, the cost drops to 35 cents a picture. 

In some cases I buy photos from Paul’s in Chi- 
cago at one dollar each, but that leaves little 
profit on my pictures. It does, however, often help 
me make a sale. 

If Paul’s does not have the historical character 
I want, I know I cannot afford $3 for a Bettman 
or $5 for Keystone or Acme or some other such 
service, so | dig down among ancient books, now 
in the public domain, locate my man or woman, 
and have the picture copied. Again I often sell 
the same photo over and over, as I write different 
angles of the same character’s life or works. Each 
additional picture sold cuts the cost of my photos 
still more. 

I have sent silver coins to the consuls in Manila 
to get terraced hillsides growing rice, and once to 
Bahia, Brazil, to get photos on the coffee industry. 
Each consul sent me what I asked for on glossy 
print post cards. 

Then, too, I have two Brownie Kodaks, a 616 
and a 620. The larger size has a flashlight attach- 
ment, but I prefer to take time exposures of still 
shorts indoors. The cost of film developing ana 
prints makes my original print cost about 15 cents. 
Recently I sold one with an article of about 200 
words for $5, and later on sold it with a differently 
worded article for $3.50. The second print cost me 
exactly three cents. 

I sold several prints from the smaller size to a 
poultry magazine. I developed my own films and 
made the prints with a No. 2 kerosene lamp as my 
light, by using a longer time exposure than with 
electricity. 


The Author & Journalist 
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FROM the turn of the century up to the early 
twenties, nearly every rural weekly and some of the 
farm journals would run about once each year a 
yarn that came to be known as The Cow Story. 
There were several versions of this perennial gem, 
but basically it went like this: Tom Jones would 
appear one morning at John Smith's house and an- 
nounce that he had come to buy Molly. Smith’s 
surprise would finally give way to his mercenary 
instincts, and for five hundred words the owner 
drove a hard bargain for what, the reader was 
asked to believe, could be Smith’s better half. 
Then came the punch line, wherein Jones declared 
that it was no deal because no cow was worth that 
much money. 

Sometimes it would be a mare named Daisy, and 
sometimes it would be an animal with a broken leg 
which had to be exterminated. But the pattern 
never varied. Between the first and last lines 
there was no progression, no conflict, no plot. 
Just what the final payoff was supposed to do to 
the reader’s emotions, I never was able to figure 
out, though I read this story scores of times through 
my childhood years. I think the country editors 
had been reading O. Henry, and being unable in 
those days to buy syndicated stuff by professional 
scribes, they made out with whatever they could 
write or copy. 

The story with a surprise twist has made great 
strides in recent years, and today not even the low- 


iest rustic sheet would perpetrate The Cow Story 
on its readers. But—would you believe it?—people 
are still writing this tale, and many of them hon- 
estly expect to peddle it to a top market. That it 
| is seldom a cow any more indicates that younger 
people are writing it, or bespeaks originality for 
the older ones. Now, it may be a boat named 
Nellie on which the owner finds the upkeep too 
great, and must find someone willing to “take her 
off his hands.” 

I recall seeing one manuscript in which a young 
woman broke her engagement because she had 


_ overheard her fiancé in a telephone conversation 


telling a friend about his devotion to an unnamed 
“her.” This one turned out to be a certain air- 
plane which he was determined to have. But no 
amount of doctoring will ever change this gag into 
a plot. In the first place, it was unsound psycho- 
ogically, because a reader doesn't want to be 
tricked. When he reads about a problem, he wants 
that problem to exist. If he doesn’t, you leave him 
feeling as you would feel if someone made you 
believe your house was on fire, then laughed and 
said he was only kidding. 

O. Henry never wrote a short-short in his life, 
but he gave us the trick ending. The basic differ- 
ence between his formula and The Cow Story was 
that O. Henry dealt with problems and people that 
were real—he was honest with the reader. There 
was surprise in his story endings, but the outcome 
was never contrived. 

Years after O. Henry wrote his last, a new type 


wt?! story opening gradually evolved, without any 


single writer claiming father to it. Then editors 
took the new opening, together with O. Henry's 
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EVOLUTION OF THE 
SHORT-SHORT 


By CHARLES CARSON 


ending, shortened the action to a thousand words, 
and we had the modern short-short. This form was 
played up in Liberty, where it reached a zenith in 
popularity during the middle _nineteen-thirties. 
Practically every person in America thought he 
could write such a piece and sell it to Liberty, and 
thousands of them actually tried it. They figured 
that all they needed was a surprise ending, that 
any old stall could be used to fill out the body of 
the script. It took more than that, as most of them 
discovered, yet the pattern was a pretty stereotyped 
affair. The closing line contained the pivot on 
which the entire structure rested, and the short- 
short in our most popular weekly became as stand- 
ardized as a Ford car. 


This trend was bound to change eventually, be- 
cause you can’t go on forever selling a story based 
on a mechanical contrivance. The prime requisite 
for literary success is good writing, and while this 
quality is periodically set aside in favor of novelty, 
ultimately it must emerge as the controlling factor. 
This explains why the short-short of today does not 
fit a simple formula. You cannot take it apart 
as you would a clock and name the various parts, 
you cannot weigh or measure the ingredients, you 
cannot point to a concealed gimmick and say, 
“Lookee! This is what makes it tick.” The thing 
that makes it tick is the original idea as it forms in 
the author’s mind, and the patterns vary widely. 
No longer does an editor reject a short-short be- 
cause it doesn’t conform to a fixed pattern. If it is 
good enough and doesn’t violate any of the general 
taboos, he will buy it. 


The current top markets for short-shorts are 
Liberty, Collier’s and American, and as usual there 
are various pulps and secondary slicks which take 
their share. Generally, these stories are like the 
regulation short story, except that some of them 
are plotted more tightly, the pace is accelerated, 
the punch stiffened. This is particularly notice- 
able in the short-shorts appearing in The American 
Magazine. The characterizations are vivid, the 
writing smooth, the problem real and the outcome 
satisfying. In other words, American depends on 
sound plots, conceived by people who know how to 
write, and there is no magic “key” to it. 

Collier’s appears to be going in for more variety. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘you are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, 
none of which were practical.” *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return 
postage with each ms. please. Send for FREE 
. BOOKLET, “To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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Some of their short-shorts are well plotted, but 
many are not. Some are confined almost entirely 
to character study, a few have been based on true 
incidents or bits of history, and once in a while 
they use one made of sheer fantasy. It would seem, 
judging from what they publish, that their quest 
is not for any particular plot, pattern or theme, 
but simply for a thousand words of top writing. 

Liberty, too, is showing greater variety, but their 
format, size, price and publication date have been 
changing so much that I wouldn’t lay any bets on 
what they are going to need until they settle down 
to a status quo. 

With -the old literary sleight-of-hand now rele- 
gated to the land of mah-jongg, the writer who 
expects to sell short-shorts will hereafter concern 
himself with the intrinsic value of what he has to 
say. His first consideration will be, not for a sharp 
punch at the end, but rather the stuff that causes 
a reader to want to read to the end. 

If you aren’t ready yet for the Big Three in the 
field, keep an eye on the secondary markets, a few 
of which are listed below. They will get you 


started, giving you practice, knowledge of trends 
and perhaps a few checks. 

In addition to the three top slicks above referred 
to, the following magazines buy short-shorts of 
from 1000 to 1500 words. Inasmuch as the indi- 
vidual requirements vary widely, it is suggested 
that each publication be studied before a submis- © 
sion is made. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 

Extension, 1307 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 

Holland’s Magazine, Secorfd & Main Sts., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Household Magazine, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. 

Rexall Magazine, 8480 Beverly Blvd., Los An- 
geles 36, Calif. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Varsity, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
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By ETHEL M. RICE 


ALTHOUGH many fine 
books are in the market on 
the subject of both adult and 
juvenile requirements, writing 
for children is definitely a line 
by itself. Many successful 
juvenile writers fail to make 
the grade with small children 
because they do not grasp the 


mental and physical view- 
points of the child. 

To become a_ children’s 
writer, one needs do more 
than merely slip a sheet of 
paper into the typewriter 


Ethel M. Rice 


and tap out the incident of 
the little boy who was lost for 
20 minutes and found sleeping under his own bed. 
Children’s stories demand good plot and good 
writing, with well-chosen words. They demand ac- 
tion and suspense and as much thought and polish- 
ing as do stories written for adults. The writer of 
children’s stories must understand children. She 
must have a sense of humor and of imagination, 
and she must be able to step back into childhood 
at a tick of the typewriter. 


Editors are not buying children’s stories hit-or- 
miss. The child is an important part of the read- 
ing public . He lives hours in a book world, and 
editorial choice of children’s literature requires as 
fine discrimination as does the selection of litera- 
ture for “grown-ups.” Writers think with adult 
minds. We see life from the pedestalled viewpoint 
of maturity. It is only when we can turn back our 
mental visions and our emotions to the place where 
we can think, re-act and see the world from the 
viewpoint of a child, that we can hope to write suc- 
cessfully for little folks. 

Writing for children requires more than mere 


WRITING FOR THE 
FOUR-TO-TENS 


(In Four Parts . .. Part 1) 


grammatical technique. It is primarily a matter 
of individuality and originality, but there are some 
do’s and don’ts that may help a beginner to find a 
shorter road to success than the roundabout journey 
through experience and disappointment. I hope 
that the following articles will give that help. 


EMPHASIS ON TITLES 

Children’s stories need a good send-off. Choice 
of titles especially of a book manuscript is of 
prime importance. Contrary to natural reasoning, 
the child is not the one to be considered first in 
choosing a title, for, as a rule, it is Mother, Dad, 
Auntie or well-meaning friend who selects the 
book, governed more often than not by the draw- | 
ing-card title that offers to this adult mind the 
promise of enjoyment for the child. An attractive _ 
cover may have strong sales lure, but it must bear | 
the right words. A visit to the Public Library— | 
to both children’s and adult departments—where 
books lined on shelves display only the bindings— 
convinces one that the title is the magnet of first 
power. For this reason, the title that intrigues 
both adult and child is of double value. 


For the young reader especially, the title needs 
rhythmic or story appeal. There is no particular 
promise in the story of ‘Caddie the Cat,” but when 
the title is changed to “Cammy, the Comical Kit- 
ten,” there is rhythm and story promise and a 
swing that traps both Auntie and little Willie. 

But—be sure to tie your title to the story and 
do not allow it to be disappointing. To offer a 
story about “The Singing Giant,” and have it 
turn out to be only the tale of a singing mouse— 
even though the mouse may be of extraordinary 
size—is a let-down to the young reader. 

Thus, choose your title with thought of, first, 
the retail buyer—the adult who seldom has ituds 
mind any particular book when purchasing for the 
younger generation, and so selects according to the 
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covers; second, the editor, who buys the story that 

he believes will please both the buying public and 

the child; and third, the child, who has to accept 

whatever is handed with a polite, “Thank you.” 
TO BEGIN 

Every writer should be a good actor. He should 
have the ability to play the part and at the same 
time to remain outside the role of actor. This 
seems contradictory but it is not. The actor must 
be able to live within the character (to be the 
character) that he portrays, not merely to act the 
part superficially. Unless he can do this his im- 
personation is apt to be wooden and unconvincing. 

We all have seen this illustrated in the often 
fine, sometimes pathetic characterizations by ama- 
teur thespians. One player lives the part—every 
motion, every facial expression even to the lifting of 
an eyebrow—is true to his role and he holds the 
audience interest throughout the performance. 
Folks forget that they are looking at young Tom 
Smith who lives next door because they see only 
the real character of the play, brought to life. 

Actor Number Two follows instructions to the 
letter, tries to throw himself into the part, to act 
it to perfection, but the impersonation falls flat. 
Why? Because he does not feel the emotion that 
he is trying to put into his act. 

I was coaching a group of boys—ages ten to 
twelve. The scene pictured an aged school-master 
in the garden of his youth, dreaming of by-gone 
days and his “boys.” As he sits lost in thought, 
these schoolboys of the past enter the garden, group 
themselves about him and sing. Fine, so far. The 
only hitch was that some well-meaning helper had 
told these boys to “line up” around the old man, 
and that is just what they did—they “lined up.” 
They couldn’t get away from it and the effect was 
stilted and unnatural. 

Finally I cornered the pseudo schoolmaster, 
learned that he was an ardent football fan. That 
was enough. I went back stage. “Boys,” I said, 
“I've just discovered that Mr. S. played halfback 
on his college team. He has a good story for you. 
Go ahead in.” Result? Those youngsters strolled 
on to the stage and gathered around in unself- 
conscious formation that was perfect. One draped 
an arm over another’s shoulder, one perched on a 
synthetic rock, one lolled on a settee, eleven of 
them all in absolutely natural pose. The moment 
the story ended I cried, “Hold it! Now sing!” and 
my pianist struck the chord. They caught the 
point, and that episode later proved to be one of 
the highlights of the play, because they were all 
naturals—feeling and playing the part, not merely 
acting it. 

Thus must we, as writers, feel the emotions of 
our story characters in order to transfer them to 
paper and make them live, to make them natural 
human beings instead of mere puppets. We should 
learn to live in the child’s world before attempting 
to write stories that we hope will win the child’s 
encore. 


CHARACTERS 


The first question a child usually asks of a new 
acquaintance is “What’s your name?” 

So, in a story a character cannot take on life 
until the writer has established his name. The 
story that begins: “The little boy ran up the 
street,” draws forth only half-hearted interest be- 
cause “the little boy” presents only a vague sort of 
picture. Begin “Robert ran up the street,” and the 
child visualizes a real boy. 

Every writer for children should remember this, 


and introduce names as soon as possible. 

Characters should be but few. The average 
child’s mind grasps in units and the more charac- 
ters the more confusing the story, and the less in- 
teresting to the young reader. His interest usually 
centers on one or two characters to such an extent 
that all others are dim-outs. 

The story should be told through the viewpoint 
of one character only. This word “viewpoint” 
often proves to be a stumbling-block to a new 
writer. It applies in two ways in writing for chil- 
dren. It refers to the thoughts, emotions and reac- 
tions as expressed through the senses of the main 
character. 

To illustrate: John is our M. C. Sally also plays 
an important part in the story. John is thinking, 
“It is so cold here!” Sally, too, is thinking, “Jt is 
so cold here!” Now we have two viewpoints, and 
the writer has identified himself as the Mystery - 
Man who is able to read the minds of each of his 
characters, whereas he should have expressed the 
thoughts of each through only one viewpoint. 

For example, John notices that Sally is shivering, 
and he thinks, “Jt is so cold here!” Without being 
told the fact, the reader knows that Sally, because 
she is shivering, is thinking the same as John, but 
we have stuck to John’s viewpoint only. 

Conversation to put over the idea is even better. 
“It’s so cold in here!” “Yes, I’m just about frozen!” 
Thus does the writer make the reader feel the emo- 
tions of his various story characters through the 
mind of only his main character. 

Neither should the writer hop from the view- 
point of John to the viewpoint of Sally. Such shift- 
ing about is apt to throw the story a bit out of 
gear. In book length, this transition may be neces- 
sary, but as the shift is made by chapters, conti- 
nuity is not, noticeably broken. 

Avoid introducing adults unless they are neces- 
sary to help push the story. Children do not 
understand them, whereas we grown-ups all have 
lived in a child-world. By little or much stretch 
of imagination we can recall our experiences, our 
reactions and our general impressions and emotions 
of that vague misty period of our lives, and so 
should be able to understand the child to a limited 
extent. But it is impossible for the child to see the 
world through our mature eyes or to capture our 
ripened viewpoints. He is deeply interested in us 
only insofar as we are associated with those mate- 
rial things that mean to him security and happiness 
and that assure him of comfort, of our love, sym- 
pathy and understanding. His main contacts with 
the senior world are limited chiefly to his relations, 
his teachers or neighbors and he doesn’t care a hoot 
about the story-dad who explains to littke Tommy 
that “it is a sin to steal a pin.” 

If we must bring in the elders, to add interest 
or coloring, or if we must write a story about of 
around an intriguing or glamorous character with 
child appeal (cf. Robin Hood, Uncle Remus, The 
Pied Piper), it is essential that they are always in 
the right. Never give the child—subconsciously or 
otherwise—the chance to lose respect for a “grown- 
up” by allowing the latter to be wrong in action, 
speech or decision. 

(To be Continued) 


Coin Machine Review, 1115 Venice Blvd., Los 
Angeles 15, P. W. Blackford, editor reports “Our 
present publishing schedule does not permit us 
to purchase material outside our own organiza- 
tion.” 
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Information presented below has been obtained by querying the various syndicates in detail as to their requirements. 
Many syndicates are supplied by staff writers or other regular sources; these ordinarily cannot be considered as 
markets. Other syndicates will consider submitted free-lance material. The preference is for features in series; 
however, spot news, photos, feature articles, short-stories, and serials may be sold individually to syndicates open 
to such material. The method of remuneration is indicated as far as available. Some material is purchased out- 
right; more often the arrangement is on a basis of royalty or percentage. Occasional syndicates are dilatory and 
unreliable in handling submissions. The Author & Journalist, of course, can assume no responsibility for the con- 
cerns here listed. Contributors are advised to send query or preliminary letter describing material to be offered, 
before submitting manuscripts or art. An asterisk before a syndicate indicates a fiction market. 


Be sure to enclose return postage or (preferably) stamped envelopes. 


Acme Newspictures, 461 8th Ave., New York 2. (Affiliated lustrated features; hobbies, art, handicraft. Send adequate 


. with Scripps-Howard Newspapers.) Considers news photos caption material with 8x10 photos. Outright purchase, vary- 
“from free-lances. $3 up, i *Satfiliated with NEA. ing rates, 50% royalty. 

American Motion Picture Review Service, Room 515, 582 Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Reviews of major and spe- Feature articles; news features, pictures. Ovtright purchase, 
cialty films, some from free lances, 200-500. Feature articles; Pub. (Affiliated with King Features). Always looking for 
news features; columns. 2c, Pub. feature pictures. 

Aneta General News and Telegraph Agency, 50 Rockefeller Central Press Canadian, 80 King St., Toronto 1, Ont., Can- 


Plaza, New York 20. (Affiliated with Netherland Indies News ada. News and _ sport ictures and stories from regular 
Agency). News features of interest to Netherlands, Indonesia. sources; cartoons. Pays $3 per photo, on acceptance. All 


Own sources. material must have international appeal. F. P. Hotson. 

*AP News Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. News, *Chapman, Gerard, 116 West Ave., Great Barrington, Mass. 
women’s Se features, comics, fiction (30 chap. serials, 1000 First and second rights to serials, short stories, and short- 
words each), second rights. Rarely buys outside and only on shorts by established writers. Query first. Rates and methods 
query. of payment individually arranged 

Army Times Syndicate, 1115 18th St., N.W., Washington, Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
D. C. Cartoons with Army background, short features, seri- 6. News service. Columns, panels, strips. Purchases some 
ous articles on military subjects. Affiliated with Air Force from free-lance contributors. Outright purchase, on accept- 
Times, Vet-Times. Outright purchase at varying rates. ance or publication; royalty basis. 

Arrow Syndicate, 10644 Ayres Ave., Los Angeles 34. Col- Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 
umns, news, features. Regular sources. New York. Not in market for fiction or features. 

Ascher (Sidney) Associates, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Collyer’s News Bureau, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 
Broadway column; science column; humor. Regular sources. Sports features, 500 to 2000, outright purchase at usual rates. 


Associated Newspapers, 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affil- *Columbia News Service, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Fea- 
iated with North Am. Newspaper Alliance, Bell Syndicate, and ture articles; news features; news pictures; first and second 
Consolidated News Features.) Not in market for free-lance. rights, serials, short stories; short-shorts; any length. Out- 


*Associated Features, 28 E. 10th St., New York 3. Comics— ‘ight purchase, Acc. 


columns, strips; serials, short stories, short-shorts, first and Congressional Quarterly, 732 17th St., N.W., Washington 6. 

second serial rights. Outright purchase, Acc.; royalty basis. D. C. Three weekly services and a yearbook, all dealing with 
Atlantic & Pacific Feature Syndicate, Box 222, Hollywood Congress. Regular sources. 

28, Calif. General features, staff written. Connecticut News Association, Bridgeport, Conn. News fea- 
Atlas Feature Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 28. tures, market and financial reports, staff-prepared. . 

Crossword puzzles; news pictures, comic "strips, features. Consolidated News Features, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New 

Outright purchase ‘or royalty, 50%. York. (Affiliated with North American Newspaper Alliance, 


Authenticated News, 97 Warren St., New York. Rotogravure Associated Newspapers, Bell Syndicate.) Not in the market 
feature pages only. Considers exclusive up-to-date photos, Kathleen Caesar. 


news pic’ - 8x10 glossy. Outright purchase, varying rates; Continental Feature Syndicate, P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, 
50%, royalty. Calif. Motion picture and radio features, chiefly from regular 

Authenticated News Service, Box 509, Hollywood 28, Calif. sources but some free-lance. Query first. Easton West. 
Motion picture features, news features, news pictures, free- Cooper, Virginia M., 1514 Milan St., New Orleans 15, La. 
lance. 50%, royalty. Query. Creole Foods Writer and Cooking School, Inc. Not in the 

ures, cartoons, news features an ctures, columns, on Craft Patterns, North Ave. & Route 83, Elmhurst, Ill. 
aviation. Query before submission. utright purchase at Home-craft projects. Mostly staff prepared, but some unique ' 
varying rates. projects purchased. Send photo print of project first. Out- 
right purchase. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43rd_St., New York. (Affiliated Crutcher (Carlyle) Syndicate, 31st & Michigan Drive, 
with the Associated Newspapers.) Not accepting contributions. Louisville 12, Ky. Feature articles, cartoons, columns, comic 

Better Features, 461 Allwen Drive, Dayton 6, Ohio. Educa- strips. Regular sources. Outright purchase. 
tional, columns, reviews. Usually purchases from free-lance Curtis Features Syndicate, Box 223, Benjamin Franklin Sta., 
contributors, but is temporarily out of market. Washington, D. C. Columns; cartoons; feature articles. 25- 


Breen News Service, Empire State Bldg., New York 1. Reg- 50% royalty. Selects own features—at present not in market 
ular sources. for new ones. 

Bressler Editorial Cartoons, 130 W. 42nd St., New York. . Crux News Service, Shickshinny, Pa. ‘‘The Unknown in 
Daily editorial cartoons, usually staff prepared; buys occa-  History,’”’ 500-800. Purchases from free-lance contributors. 
sionally from free-lances. Payment on acceptance according Ovtr'eht prchase, Acc. 


to quality. 
gton 4, Radio features, scripts, poems, news fea- 
tures—material of interest for all broadcast purposes. Regular 
tur | WANT TO CONTACT 
Building Features, Box 2583, Carmel, Calif. Columns and 
fillers on non-technical aspects of home building. Some free- NEW WRITERS 
lance contributions. Outright purchase at varying rates. 
Burton (Lucille) Features, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 3. . : 
All types of material, but done by own staff. who - are_ interested in 
cashing checks of $1 to FREE 
am ge Associates, Inc., ewbury n 
Mass. Business and financial articles from regular sources. $100. The easiest way to Information 
438, write for pay. No previ- ILS 
a. ational affairs column; wor airs; general human j 
interest and news features; science column. Staff produced 
or regular sources. H. H. Hicks, Ed. Dir. No obligation. 


news feature aricies personally written." SAUNDERS M, CUMMINGS 


Capitol Press, 1230 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 


D. C. Political features. No free-lance material purchased. - BI 
Catholic Information Bureau, 210 W. 31st St., New York 1. 468 - A Independence dg. — 
400-word Catholic Apologetics. Regular sources. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


| Central Feature News Service, Times Bldg., New York. Buys ~ 
exclusive news and human-interest, scientific pictures and il- at 


| 


Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

ports and sport features. Feature articles, sports news fea- 

wes and columns. First and second rights, serials and short 
tories, varied lengths. Staff and free-lance material. Pay- 
ment at varying rates on acceptance. 35c reading fee on all 
Mss. 

Dear Publication & Radio, Inc., Esther Van Wagoner Tufty 
News Bureau, 30 Journal Sq., Jersey City 6, N. J. News 
features, columns, principally from regular sources. Outright 
or royalty up to 50%. 

*Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Uses 
both staff and free-lance material. Sports, motion picture 
plots, news, shorts, serials, news photos, cartoons, comic 
strips, serials and short stories, first and second rights. Out- 
right purchase on acceptance, varying rates; also royalty basis. 
Contributors must enclose 35c handling fee, and stamped en- 
velope for return. 

Dispatch News Features, i7 E. 42nd St., New York. Fea- 
ture articles; news features; cartoons; news pictures; columns; 
comic strips. Rate not stated. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., W., Montreal, 
Canada. Leading U. S. syndicates in Canada. 

Dudgeon Feature Service, 704 Basso Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Not in the market at present. 


Editorial Services, The., Inc., 6 Court St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Feature articles, news features, news pictures. Outright pur- 
chase, Acc. and Pub. Regular sources. 

Elliott Service Co., Inc., 217 E. 44th St., New York. Con- 
siders news pictures, scientific subjects; photos of auto acci- 
dents, fires, industrial and manufacturing plants, safety work, 
mining. Buys outright for news photo displays—does not syn- 
dicate for resale. Material need not be exclusive. $4 up, pay- 
ment on acceptance. A. L. Lubatty. 

Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. Religious material. Regu- 
lar sources. 

Entertainment Press Service, 342 Madison Ave.. New York 
17. Feature articles, with 6 or more 8x10 photos, 1000 words. 
Theatre, art, entertainment, fashions; new inventions, with 
pix. 50% royalty. (Query). 

European Picture Service, 353 5th Ave., New York 16. Pho- 
tos, black and white, and color; color transparencies. Regular 
sources and free-lance. 50% royalty. Query first. 

Everywoman’s Exchange, 905 N. Fifth St., Springfield, Il. 
Does not buy from free-lances. 

Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. Fact stories. Regular and free-lance sources. Nutri- 
tional research material. News features and photos. Per- 
centage, by arrangement. 


Family Features, Suite 528. 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Columns and cartoons. Regular sources. 

Fashion Features Syndicate, Box 63, Island Creek, Mass. 
90%, picture features of especial interest to women, exciting, 
unusual, well above average. Can also use a variety of needle- 
craft photos on knitting, crocheting, tatting, etc., with in- 
structions. Can also use men’s and children’s fashions, food 
pix, interior decorations. Outright purchase, fair rates, Acc. 

Feature-Foto Service, P. O. Box 27, Watertown 72, Mass. 
Magazine features and picture stories. 


Produces its own 

material. 
Fine Art Features, 3001 Carson Ave., Indianapolis 3. Special 
feature ‘‘Historic Churches in America’’; ‘‘Our America.’”’ Has 


own staff artist-author. 


Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Serves 
pub'ishers, advertising agencies, with photos of nearly every- 
thing on earth except purely ephemeral pictures (hot news to- 
day, old stuff tomorrow). Buys everything offered that seems 
to have a profitable outlet. Real test is good photography, 
plus subject matter with considerable audience. Prefers origi- 
nal negatives. No miniature film. Usual rates, $5 up; prefers 
$10 quality. Will buy one or 1000 at a time. 


comic 


Glanzer (Phil) News Service, 1512 Richmond St., Toronto 
1, Ont. Specializes in trade journal features, preferably illus- 
trated, and ‘‘How to’’ articles, 1000-2000. Prompt acceptance 
or rejection. ic, Min. Acc., or by arrangement with author. 

Globe Phetos, 139 W. 54th St., New York 19. Interested in 
photo features and articles from professional photographers or 
author-photographers. Features should have 10 to 20 pictures 
in color or b'ack and white. Also wants single color photos for 
editorial, advertising, and ca'’endar use. Human interest, land- 
scapes, science subjects. 50-50 basis with statement and pay- 
ment following sales. William Eisnitz, Mng. Ed. 

Graphic Syndicate, 280 Madison Ave., New York 16. Weekly 
columns, news charts, columns, mostly from regular sources, 
at varying royalties. 


Hall (A. Neely) Productions, Elmhurst, Ill. Craft, patterns, 
features supplied to metropolitan newspapers; home and 
school craft projects. Occasionally from free-lances. Out- 
right purchase, Acc. 

Handy Filler Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. News and 
semi-news, all staff-written. 

Harris-Ewing Photo News Service, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Good pictures. Points and people of interest are ac- 
ceptable if well done. Also, feature stories up to 10 pics, 
individually captioned. Topic and photography must be care- 
fully turned out. Royalty basis. 

Haskin Service, 316 Eye St., N.E., Washington, D. C. All 
‘naterial staff-written. 

Heath News Service, 1300 Nat’l Press Bldg., Washington, 
4. C. Buying nothing now. Only filling spot news orders. 


Heinl Radio News Service, 2400 California St., Washington 

, D. C. Radio news (not program material) having to do 
with legislation, staff-prepared. 

Hobby Times, P.O. Box 102, White Plains, N. Y. Construc- 
tive material for hobbyists, both staff and contributors. Fea- 
ture articles; columns. No personal glorifications. No sample 
copies. Outright purchase, $2 a page. Pub. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 monyweet Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Supplies newspapers, etc., in all parts of world except 
United States and Canada. Can use fact adventure, illus- 
trated interviews with prominent persons, news and feature 
photographs. 50-50 percentage. Jos. B. Polonsky, Mgr. 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City 6, 

. J. Mostly regular sources; buys some from free-lances. 
Scientific and general feature articles, news features, news 
photos, Outright purchase of 50% royalties. 

Hope (Chester) Features, 345 West 86th St., New York 24. 
= Sunday Magazine Section feature articles from regular 
staff. 

Hopkins Syndicate, 
Regular sources. 

Human News Syndicate, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. N. Y. 
Music and radio, science, art, industrial. (Affiliated with 
Musical Digest). Outright purchase, Acc. ar sources. 


Inc., Mellott, Ind. Editorial columns. 


Independent Features Syndicate, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. Features, news, news photos, from regular sources. Vary- 
ing rates, outright purchase on acceptance, or percentage basis. 

Independent Jewish Press Service, Inc., 207 4th Ave., New 
York 3. Jewish news; news exposing bias of any kind or 
intolerance; news promoting the cause of Zionism; features; 
poems; columns. Regular sources and free lance. Outright 
purchase, publication. (Query). 

*Independent Press Service, 275 Bleeker St., New York 14. 
(Affiliated with TYP. News Syndicate) Syndicates 
articles, news features and pictures; car 
first and second rights to serials, short stories, short-shorts 
in mat form. Ted Yates, Dir. Does not accept contributions. 

Intercity News Service, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. Fea- 
ture articles; news features; columns; cartoons; also business 
and trade journal magazine articles. Outright purchase, Pub. 
Regular sources and free-lance. 

International Labor News Service, 509 Carpenters Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. Labor news, feature articles from regu- 
lar sources. 

International Press Alliance, 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
aad columns, comic strips, from regular sources. Royal- 
es. 


, 646 N. Mentor Ave., 


tional Reli News Service 
Internationa’ gious Ne 


Pasadena 4, Calif. Religious news features, 
sources. No MSS wanted at present. 


Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 106 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
Staff columnists; buys occasional feature articles of Jewish 
interest, 1000-2000 words. 1c, Acc. B. Smolar. 


Kesiter Advertising Service, Strasburg, Va. Specialized re- 


ligious advertising service, some from free-lancers. Query. 
Outright purchase. 
Keystone Pictures, Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York 17. 


All types: news pix, news-feature pix 
and sets. Magazine sets with continuity of ideas. 8x10 glossy 
with caps; general story with sets. Accuracy as to names, 
places, dates, etc., is a must. $5 per news shot or 50-50 
commission; prices on sets vary. Most news pix bought out- 
right. Commission paid on all sales of picture sets both in 
U. S. and abroad. 

Keystone View Co. of New York, Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New 
York 17. Material 70% staff-prepared. Considers good quality 
photos, geographic, scenic, children, home scenes, farm scenes, 
etc.; common everyday life pictures. Outright purchase or 
50-50 percentage basis. I. B. Brand. 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, N. J. 
Considers articles of interest to retailers generally in series 
(2 to 12). 800-1500 words each. Royalties. 

*King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
Considers first or second rights to serials, first rights to short 
stories; feature articles, news features, scientific and special- 
ized material, work of columnists, comic art, cartoons, cross- 
word puzzles. Payment on publication, percentage basis. 

Kirk Syndicate, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. General 
features. No unsolicited material. 


Latin American Press Syndicate, 2 W. 16th St 
11. Feature articles, cartoons; comic strips. 
contracted for yearly. 50% royalty. Bees 

Lawrence (David) Associates, 1241 24th St., N.W., ‘ash- 
ington 7, D. C. David Lawrence’s Daily Dispatch. No outside 
material. 

Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 6. Gener 
syndicate: columns, women’s articles, cartoons. No serials aj 
present. ‘‘Some free-lance when in market.’’ Royalty basis. 
Comic strips. 50% royaltes. i 

Long Island News Syndicate, 28 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


CHRISTMAS??? 

Not quite, but we made a fortunate purchase 
of 500 sets of three books and we want you to 
benefit. ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE (reg. $1.00), 
THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT (reg. $1.50), WRITE 
ON TIME (reg. 50c) ALL THREE POSTPAID for 
$1.25—all NEW, unused—you save $1.75 on each 
set. Special ms. criticism certificate with ONE 
DOLLAR A MINUTE if you buy this special packet 
now. LAUREL HOUSE BOOKS 
P.O. Box 403 Dept. A Blue Ash, Ohio 


I. B. Brand Ed. Dir. 
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| Feature articles, news features, columns; cartoons; 
strips; humor material with good art; all on long-range pro- 
ta., gram basis. First rights. Both regular sources and free-lances. 
25- Science columns. all types of newspaper features. Terms not 
ket stated. 
in 
Ts 
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Sports news. Regular sources and free-lance. Payment on 


publication. 


*MacGregor oe Sullivan), Springstead Bldg., Great Kills, 
Staten Island 8, N. Y. Second serial rights published books, 
from agents, publishers, sometimes from authors. Payment on 
publication. 

*Macy Newspaper Syndicate, 77 Park Ave., New York. Sec- 
ond-rights to serials, short stories, short-shorts. No further 
information. 

Markey (Frank Jay) Syndicate, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Feature articles; news features; columns; cartoons; 
comic strips. Regular sources. Generally 50-50 percentage. 

Matz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Scien- 
tific subjects, screen, aviation articles, news pictures, comic 
strips. Usual rates, Pub. Ralph S. Matz.( Slow reports.) 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New York 6. 
News features, cartoons, and comic strips, on contract only, 
largely from regular sources. Interested only in features that 
can run foi a number of years, preferably daily, done by pro- 
fessionals. Elmer Roessner, Ed.-in-Chief. 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Material obtained from regular sources except for few gag 


cartoons. Royalty basis. No set rate. 
Medical News Service, 1407 L St., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. Medical news stories, features, photos. Outright pur- 


chase, un-named space rates. Has regular sources. 

Mordell Features, 243 West End Ave., New York 23. Fea- 
ture articles, news features, columns, comic strips. Outright 
purchase, at 35 to 50%, Pub. 

Metropolitan News Service. Bridgeport, Conn. News and 
features staff-prepared. 


Midwest Syndicate, P. O. Box 583, narien. Ill. Feature 
articles; cartoons; comic strips. 50% net, Pub. 
Milians Newspaper Service, 1775 Davidson Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 


Editorial cartoons, sports cartoons, and a comic; also, poems, 
contributed by staff. 

Miller (Hal J.) News Syndicate, 1054 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. Feature articles, news features, columns, 
cartoons, news pictures, comic strips. Specializes in medical 
legislative material. Outright purchase at un-named space 
rates. Regular sources. 


National Negro Press Association, 2007 15th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. News features, columns, from regular sources. 
*NEA Service, 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. Pictures 
articles, comics, and columns; serials, 24,000-30,000; staff 
written and free-lance. Flat rates, outright purchase, Acc. 

Ni Feat 502 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. Regular sources; not in the market for outside work. 
J. C. Wilson. 

News-Pictures, Island Creek, Mass. Scientific photos, 8x10 
glossies. Building historical picture division and interested 
in all types of historical photographs of people, places, things, 
events, etc. Also interested in photo reproductions of his- 

ri etchings, oil paintings, sketches, statues, drawings, 
prominent people. foreign persons, places, news pictures. Out- 
right purchase, fair rates, Acc. 

*Newspaper Sports Service, Mi 
Sports news and sports features; also motion picture plots. 
Regular and free-lance. Cartoons. Serials, short stories and 
short-shorts, first and second rights. Outright purchase, Acc. 
Charges reading fee of 50c on each Ms. submitted. 

New York Herald-Tribune News Service, 230 W. 4ist St., 
New York 18. Syndicates Herald-Tribune features; occasionally 
buys from free-lances. Columns, comics, feature articles, cross- 
word puzzles. 50-50 percentage basis. 

New World Syndicate, West Hartford 10, Conn. 400-450 
word shorts on science. women’s problems, and factual shorts 
on the value of kindness. Dr. Herman Eger, Pres.; Henri 

mbroeck, Ed. and Gen. Mngr. ic, Acc. 


15 Park Row, New York 


O’Connor (Joseph) Organization, 5th Floor, Hobart Bildg., 
San Francisco 4. Political analysis, national and regional. Can 
use unbiased political surveys from certain unassigned areas, 
to 500 words. Outright purchase, at price depending on area, 
size, and importance of report. (Buys but little free-lance.) 

Our Family Food, 468 4th Ave., New York. Food mate- 
rial, all staff-written. 

Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. News 
features, articles, columns and cartoons; first and second 
rights. Outright purchase, Pub. 


*Pan American Press Service, 130 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Comic strips, photos, articles, beauty and household hints. 
First and second-rights, serials, short stories, short-shorts. 
Cartoons. 50-50 royalty. Outright purchase, ; 

Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndicate, 1215-17 Park 
Row Bidg., New York. Religious service. 

Parb Research Services, Newspaper Copy Service, Box 3585, 
San Francisco 19. Amusement copy only. All staff work. 


Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. News 
and features, staff-written. Theodore Kaufman. 
Patterson, David S., 1500 3rd Ave., New Brighton, Pa. Edi- 


torials and paragraphs self-written. No market. 


Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. Nature and 
human interest photographs of pictorial value or advertising 
appeal; photos of new inventions, of children in various 
activities, children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 
special occasions, such as Christmas; strange sights and cus- 
toms in foreign lands; pictures taken by members of our 
forces in the war. 1/3 commission. Also buys glossy 


armed 
5x7 or larger, at $1 and up per print, and Koda- 


prints, 
chromes. 

Penguin Photo, 520 Madison Ave.. New York 22. Movie- 
Radio-Television picture features, from regular sources. 


Re 
Ohio. 


New York. 
either outright purchase or 
8x10 prints preferred. 

New York 17. 
photos, mainly series and sequences, suitable for picture lay- 


Pictorial Press—Pan America, 
Pictorial features, first rights, 
50% royalty. 

Pix, Incorporated, 250 Park Ave., 


1658 Broadway, 


Highclass 


outs in leading magazines. Kodachromes should be 4x5 or 
larger, if suitable for covers and full page shots. 214x214 ac- 
ceptab‘e sometimes, especially if covering color picture stories. No 
spot news pictures. All photographs to well captioned. 
Most work done by photographers under contract but some 
free-lance. State if pictures have been published before or 
whether they were submitted to other syndicates or publica- 
tions. 50/50 royalty, once a month.. Leon Daniel. 

PM Syndicate, 164 Duane St., New York 13. (Affiliated with 
the Newspaper PM.) Comics, war maps, photos, news and 
feature articles. From PM’s pages. Ind. rates, Pub. Royalty 
negotiated 

Popular Press Features, 201 N. Wells St., 
photos and cartoons for weekly newspapers, 
sources. 

Post-Hall Syndicate, 75 West St., New York 6. Comic strips; 
cartoons; columnists’ special articles; news features, poems, 
features. First rights. 

Press Alliance, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
strips, columns, news pictures for Europe only. 50% royalty. 
*Press Features, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 17. (Affili- 
ated with Overseas News Agency.) Feature articles; columns; 
cartoons; comic strips, serials, short stories, first and second 
rights. Payment by special. arrangement. Pub. 

Press Syndicate, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. News and fea- 
ture photos. Outright purchase, Acc., or royalty, 50-50 on 
monotones, 33 1/3 - 66 2/3 on color. 

Preston Agency (Shaw), 113 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Car- 
toons; comic strips. Essentially regular sources; some free 
lance. Outright purchase, varying rates, Pub. “Enclose 
stamped envelope.’’ 

Publishers Financial Bureau, Inc., 219-221 Forest St., Babson 
Park 57, Mass. Business and financial. Not in the market 
for material at present. 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
ers cartoons, comic strips. Royalties or percentage. 
H. Anderson. 


Chicago. News- 
from regular 


Comic 


Consid- 
Harold 


Rapid Grip and Batten Ltd., 181-189 Richmond St. W., To- 
ronto 23, Ont. Comics; women’s page features, 
pages. ‘‘We syndicate in Canada the features produced by 
King Features Syndicate, New York, and mn features. them to 
some extent by a very few purely Canadian eatures. Not in 
the market for other offerings at present. 


*Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Ia. First rights 
to serials, 36 chapters, 1200 words each, modern romantic 
theme; comic strips; columns. No single articles. 


cartoons; 
Royalties. Henry P. Martin. 

Religious News Service, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. Daily 
foreign service covering major religious developments through- 
out the world; daily domestic service consisting of spot cov- 
erage of major activities of religious groups throughout the 
United States. Week in Religion, interpretative column of 
the week’s most significant news. Features; photos; Re- 
ligious Remarkables; Question Box; Inspirational Editorial; 
special articles released from time to time, tieing up with 
daily news reports. 1c-2c end of each month. Opening for 
some correspondents. 

Richardson Feature Syndicate, 6219 Haverford Ave., Indian- 
apolis 20. Newspaper comics and features; cartoons and strips. 
Purchased direct from contributor, 50-50 royalty. 
original!’’ 

Russell Service, 254 Fern St., West Hartford 7, Conn. Arti- 
cles and columns on automobiles and safety, all staff-prepared. 


aders Features, one B, Rocky River, Cleveland 16, 
News features, ms, columns, comic strips, regu- 
Bergen, Pres. 


*Shean Syndicate Service, P.O. Box 1778, Miami Beach, 
Fla. News features, pictures, columns, comic strips, first- 
rights on serials, short stories, outright = Mss. must 
include stamped envelope. Some free-lance 

Shostal Press Agency, The, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Color transparencies only; smal est size 4x5. Faultless mate- 
rial only. Regular sources and free-lance photographers. 
40%, commission. Robert F. Schostal. 


lar sources. J. P. 


SELL YOUR RADIO, 
TV SCRIPTS, SCREEN STORIES 
OR STAGE PLAYS 


through an agency specializing 


in these 


“markets. Explain what you have and ask 
‘§ for release before submitting. Thorough 
and personalized service. 

SCOTT CARLETON 


Box 3067 Studio 14 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Science Press Association, 3905 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 32. Cur- 
rent science news material spot and feature. Regular sources. 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 
Science feature articles, news photos. ‘Considers some free- 
jance material. Payment on acceptance. ‘le a word average. 
Watson Davis. 

*Select Features Syndicate, Inc., 565 5th Ave., New York 17. 
General features; first rights to serials (mystery), 6000 wae 
divided into 1000-word installments. 50-50 royalty. 

Small House Planning Bureau, Baron Bldg., St. Cloud, Minn. 
House plans, from regular sources. 

Soccer Associates, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33. Sports 
articles; soccer pictures and features; stamp articles. Prac- 
tically all from regular sources. Outright purchase, Acc., rate 
depending on material. 15% royalty. (Query) 

Sports Page Feature Syndicate, Box 215, Long Beach, Calif. 
Sports page material from regular sources only. 


Standard Filler Service, Times Bldg., St. Cloud, Minn. News 


and sports fillers. Staff-prepared. 

Standard Press Assn., 1140 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Uses all types of syndicate material from free-lance writers. 
No information on rates. 

Star Feature Syndicate, Box 88, Alhambra, Calif. Psycho- 
logical and health features produced by John C. Kraus, Ed. 
No outside material. 

*Star Newspaper Service, 80 King St., W., Toronto 1, ) 
Canada. (Syndicate department of the Toronto Sta r.) Aili 
types of material with British or Canadian angle, from am 
sources. First rights to serials 30,000 words; short stories, 
1,000 words; news features and pictures. Avoid Americanisms. 
Royalties, 50% F. P. Hotson. 

8 "s Sy. dicate, 2800 Fillmore St., Denver, Colo. 
Summers. Beverage lore. Items on old inns, etc. +, will te 
considered. Enclose postage. 

Swiftnews, Times Tower, Times Sq., New York. [Illustrated 
news features; scientific and candid camera series; micro- 
graphs; outstanding news features for rotogravure pages. Out- 
right purchase, varying rates. Stephen K. Swift. 


Thomas F. Healy, 155 John St., New York 7. Market only 
for old prints, engravings, woodcuts, 18th and 19th century 
pictures. Query. 

Thomasson’s Feature Service, 3636 Morgan Ave. N., Minne- 
apolis 12, Minn. Staff-written except for occasional poem, 
for which by-line is given. 

Three Lions, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. News pictures and 
picture-stories, some from free-lance writers; scientific picture 
stories for laymen. Outright purchase, varying rates, or 50-50 


royalty. No articles accepted without illustrations. 
Transat'antic News Features, 117 W. 47th St., New York 

19. General newspaper features and photographs. Buys color 

and feature sets from free-lances. 50-50 royalty. (Affiliated 


with London Daily Mirror.) Query. 
Transradio Press Service, 521 Fifth Ave.. 
General features from regular sources. 
Triangle Photo Service, 15 W. 44th St., 
tos, all types. Royalty. 
Twentieth Century News Syndicate, 2721 Rijmpau Blvd., Los 
Angeles 16. Columns on _ sports, movies, music. Regular 
sources. 


New York 18. 
New York 18. Pho- 


Ullman Feature Service, Inc., Chandler Blvd., Washington 5, 
C. Auto features. Magazine-section articles. Some from 
free-lance contributors. Outright purchase according to qual- 
ity. ‘‘Features about 1500-2000 words with photos or illus- 
trations.”’ 

Underwood & Underwood. 3 W. 46th St., New York. All 
types of photos, from regular and free-lancers. 35-50% 
royalty. 

United Features Syndicate, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Affiliated with United Press.) Considers distinctive ideas for 
continuous features, columns, cartoons, comic strips, etc. No 
separate features. No fiction. Usually regular sources. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate. 724 5th Ave., New York 
19. News agency covering business papers; inquire for staff 


vacancies. Outright purchase, percentage 65%7-75%. Very 
little free-lance. M. S. Blumenthal. 
Vanguard Features Syndicate, 7147 S. Cyril Ave.. Chicago 


49. Juvenile articles and quizzes, regular sources 

Vitamin News Bureau, 900 Statler Bldg., Boston ‘16, Mass. 
Specialized material on vitamins, nutrition, public health, from 
regular and free-lance sources. News features, news pictures, 
columns, pertaining to vitamins. Percentage, by arrangement. 


Wallace Publishing Co., 271 Madison Ave., Rm. 602. New 
York 16. Features, news pictures, columns, outright purchase, 
from both regular and free-lancers. Query before submission. 

Western News Service, 215-A State Capitol. Sacramento 14, 
Calif. News service using only stories developed by staff. 

*Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate, 302 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
First and second-rights, short-shorts. 1,000 words. $5 Min. 
Outright purchase. Pub. 

Women’s National News Service, 45 W 45th St.. New York 
19. News of interest to women. Regular sources, occasionally 
free-lance. 

Wood Features Syndicate, 1722 S. 
Ohio. Columns, from regular sources. 


Words & Pictures Service. 61-30 156th St., Flushing, N. Y. 
Cartoon features staff-drawn. Material sought for ‘Box 
Quiz’ -and ‘‘Believe It or Else.’’ Also questions and answers 
for Box-Quiz, $1 each—50c to $1 higher if data is unusual, 
Write for specimen proof. ‘‘Believe It or Else’’ features un- 
usual state laws, facts of nature, etc., max. 6 typewritten 
lines. 50c line. ‘Unacce pted material rejected within 10 days 
4 omtet. Will also consider short editorial features. Joseph 

. Fabrian. 


18th St., Columbus, 


9049 


Nautilus, Magazine of New Thought, 247 Cabot 
St., Holyoke, Mass., issued monthly at 25 cents, 
uses New Thought articles under 750 words, with 
an occasional very short, inspirational verse. Arti- 
cles are largely true personal experiences in the 
application of truth or New Thought, or articles 
on the application of truth and methods to use to 
overcome personal problems. Payment is made 
generally on publication at varying rates. Editors 
are Elizabeth and William C. Towne. Magazine 
rights only are bought. 

The Western Horseman, P. O. Box 1277, Colo- 
Springs, Colo., pays 1 to 3 cents a word on accept- 
ance (depending on content, desirability, and au- 
thor) for articles pertaining to the Western Stock 
horse, veterinary, breed, training, historical, quar- 
ter racing, rodeos, and use, 1500 to 2500 words. 
This is a 35-cent monthly edited by Robert M. 
Denhardt. First publication rights only are re- 
served. 

The Annals of Our Lady of Lourdes, Notre 
Dame, Ind., ceased publication with the April issue. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


Detective Pulp Plots Causing You Trouble? 


Don’t waste valuable time writing detective stories 
based on imperfect plots. | analyze your plot 
dutline, show you what it needs, and tell you what 
the pulp detective magazines like. Comprehensive 
plot criticism: $1.00 Each. Enclose stamped, re- 
turn envelope, please. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 

P.O. Box 436-A St. Louis 3, Mo. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 28 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 
authors. Write for information and references. 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 

280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N. Y. 
“BOGGED DOWN” 

“vill pull you out! I'll teach you to write salable stories! 
YES, I'LL STAND RIGHT BEHIND YOU AND GUIDE 
YOUR PEN HAND UNTIL YOU TURN OUT A SOUND 
FICTION PIECE. I'll teach you the ‘tricks’ of the trade! 


ll show you how to quit fumbling around and write 
as professionals write! INTERESTED? Drop me a line. 


| want to prove my statements! NO FOOLIN’—I'Il do it! 


ow Yessir. We'll do the job for you. Ask for 
erms. 


PS: If it’s a story you’ve written and can’t sell, we'll 
show you just what the trouble is. Tell you how to re- 
write it so it will sell! WE'VE MANY LETTERS IN OUR 


FILES ATTESTING TO THE WORTH OF THIS SERVICE! 
The fee is $2.00 to 6000 words for complete and com- 
prehensive criticism. Mail us a ‘yarn’ and see. Return 
postage please. 

1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR ~~ Tucson, Ariz. 
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Our New York correspondent writes: “Spring 
opened in New York with name writers at their 
lowest in the history of professional writing—but 
new authors more hopeful of getting breaks simply 
because editors are economizing. One big editor 
said on April Ist, and not to fool, ‘I have to get 
the same number of stories for one-third less. It 
means I will look for good stories from newer writ- 
ers who will be glad to take less than we have been 
paying heretofore. So now is the time for the 
newer writer to write his best. The market is 
wide open for him; for when an editor reads his 
story, the editor will not react as he might to a 
big name author and say: ‘I don’t dare offer $200 
less than we paid him for his last yarn.’ ‘There 
are more high-priced editors out of jobs in New 
York than ever before. Ken Littauer has just been 
let out of Collier's, to add one more to the list, al- 
though Ken can connect quickly if he doesn’t want 
to take a vacation. And Henry Lieferant, former 
editor of True Story, says he would rather 
work for himself. Both he and his wife are top 
authors. But they say that editing, like soldiering 
or sailoring, never gets out of your blood. It will 
hold you to the last. And that goes for authoring, 
too. .. . New editor on True is Ken Purdy. Same 
requirements. Good rates. . . . Miss America, 350 
5th Ave., is stocked on romantic type, but open 
for the humorous and adventurous of 3000 words 
aimed at the 16-year-old girl. Editor Miss Joellen 
Murdock. . . . Argosy favors the robust story rather 
than the heavy subjective play. Action must em- 
phasize the character play. The drama must be 
extrovert . . . home-run hitters rather than sacri- 
fice players. . . . Physical Culture, 535 5th Ave., 
Zone 17, with the June issue becomes Bernarr 
Macfadden’s New Physical Culture Magazine of 
Mental and Physical Power . . . the title played up 
as Bernarr Macfadden’s. The editorial policy will 
be broader, for all things that make for mental 
and physical health and joy. No fiction. Short 
articles. Will pay $1 for amateur photos on the 
subject of human interest for human benefit. 

Street & Smith, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
oldest pulp publishing house in the United States, 
is discontinuing all its pulps—Detective Story, 
Western Story, Doc Savage, The Shadow—and its 
five comic books—Buffalo Bill Picture Stories, Top 
Secrets, Super Snipe, True Sports, and a_ picture 
version of The Shadow—and will concentrate on its 
three women’s slick magazines—Mademoiselle, 
Mademoiselle’s Living, and Charm. 

Words & Picture Service, 61-30 156th St., Flush- 
ing, N. Y., purchases material outright for the fea- 
tures “Box-Quiz” and “Believe It Or Else.” Ac- 
cepted questions and answers for “Box Quiz” are 
bought for $1 apiece, with 50 cents to $1 more 
being paid if data is unusual, and not run-of-the- 
mill Though single questions and answers are 


T 

ull 
purchased, preference is for sets of 8-10 questions 
and answers, each set based on one topic—sports, 


literature, nature, American history, mythology, 
the Bible, Presidents, etc. ‘Believe It-Or Else,” to 
be launched this summer, will feature unusual 


“Did you know that items—unusual state 
laws, facts of nature, origin of common words, 
slang and well-known expressions, etc. ‘These 
should be confined to a maxitnum of 6 typewritten 
lines. Payment is outright at 50 cents a line. 
Unaccepted material will be returned within 10 
days after receipt. Writers interested should re- 
quest a specimen Box-Quiz proof from Joseph R. 
Fabian, president. 

The Sub-Deb Scoop, Curtis Publishing Co., In 
dependence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., a 5-cent 
monthly (except. August) using light, humorous 
articles on girl-boy dating relationships, good 
grooming, etc., 750 to 1000 words, and short stories 
based on girl-boy relationships and other teen-age 
subjects, 1000 to 1500 words. Verse in light vein, 
4 to 15 lines, is bought at $2.50 to $4, and $7.50 
to $20 is paid for quizzes of not less than 750 words, 
covering good grooming, personality, etc. News 
items, 350 to 400 words, must concern teen-agers 
only. Rates for articles and short stories run from 
$7.50 to $25 on acceptance. Maureen Daly is 
editor. 

Beauty Fair, 1841 Broadway, New York 23, a 25- 
cent quarterly edited by Joe Bonomo, pays low 
rates ($5 to $25) for articles, 500 to 1500 words, of 
a self-improvement nature of interest to women. 
No supplementary rights are released. 

Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, edited by Alfred P. Klauster, pays 
“standard rates on acceptance” for short stories 
with religious implication, and for photos with re- 
ligious and youth slant. It is a 25-cent monthly. 

National Guardian, 17 Murray St., New York 7, 
a 10-cent weekly edited by Cedric Belfrage, pays 
2-3 cents on publication for short factual news 
pieces, background material or interviews related 
to the latest news. Many short items covering po- 
litical, economics, civil liberties or human news 
suitable for inclusion in weekly news round-up are 
also used, and occasionally short verses of social 
or political satire. Cartoons are paid for at $5 a 
column, photos, $3 each. Supplementary rights are 
released to author. 

The Biosophical Review, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 5, a 35-cent quarterly, pays 1 cent a word 
on publication for unusual articles dealing with 
the better nature of man, expressing higher spir- 
itual values. Some verse and fillers of the same 
type are used, also. Dr. Frederick Kettner is editor. 
Supplementary rights are released to author. 

Western Home Furnisher, 416 Wall St., Los An- 
geles 13, is completely staff written, according to 
Anne K. Kelly, editor. 


HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


Chester C. Bemis, Associate 


ADELINEM.ALVORD 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN 
STORIES! Have you something new 
and fresh to offer? If you have, 
we can sell it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 
ABOUT WRITING AND SELLING 
SCREEN STORIES & GETTING YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. Free to writers. 
Address: 1317 North Brighton St., 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Due to the embargo in American Express which 
has delayed many manuscripts, the Julia Ellsworth 
ford Foundation has extended the closing date of 
its annual contest for children’s books from April 
15 to June 1. While the embargo is on, manu- 
scripts should be sent to Julian Messner, Inc., 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, by insured parcel 
post. Entry blanks which must accompany each 
submission may be secured from Julian Messner, 
Inc. 


Entries in the Franklin Pierre Davis Contest for 
the best poems contributing to everyday living in 
any form, free verse, or rhymed, should be sent in 
triplicate, using pen-name, with real name _ in 
sealed envelope, to James Neil Northe, 1016 N. 
Central, Oklahoma City, Okla. Open to any writer 
in the United States or Canada. Either unpub- 
lished material or verse published during 1949 will 
be considered. No entries will be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Prizes are First, $5; Second, $3; Third, $2. Closing 
date is December 31, 1949. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 


MUST BE THE RIGHT THINKER 
By BEULAH M. HUEY 
You think it’s a good story, 
So do grandma 
And Aunt Liz, 
But you've got to find 
An editor 
Who thinks it is! 


PROFESSIONAL 
SHORT COURSE 


June 6, 7, 8, 9 
presented by 


The University of Oklahoma 


Address inquiries to: 


Professor Walter S. Campbell 
Department of English 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Norman, Oklahoma 


Famous Author Praises 
Palmer 

Katharine Newlin Burt, 
author of best sellers and 
recently fiction editor of the 
Ladie’ Home _ Journal, 
writes: “I’d have started ten 
years sooner on a literary 
career, but there was no 
Palmer Institute then. Any 
writer—would-be or expert- 
enced—should find help in the Palmer course. I 
know of no better training school.” 


Editors Want New 
Fiction-Trained Writers 


Recent contacts made by one of our staff with 
leading publishérs re-emphasized that editors real- 
ly do want new, fiction-trained writers to meet 
the growing demand for more and better short 
stories, novels, mysteries, articles, and plays. 


For 30 years, Palmer fiction training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers to 
find the most direct road to recognition and 
profit. You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion, and individual coaching to make learning 
easier. Professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material and guide you step by step. 
Thus you develop your own individual style. 


New Writer Sells Two Stories 


“Before completing the course I sold two stories: 
one for $110, the other for $145. Luck? Plenty of 
it. But with Palmer’s continued help I know T’ll 
be lucky again.”—Adam B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at Home 


Find out how Palmer can 
help you: send for free illus- 
trated book, “The Art of Writ- 
ing Salable Stories,” which 
gives details of Palmer’s proven 
home-study method, plus case 
histories of successful graduates. 
Send today. 


APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 
Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk G-59, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE ~~ 
BOOK 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk G-59, 1680 N. Sycamore , 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please send me free illustrated book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining the unique fea- 
tures of your training. This request is confidential 
ng no salesman will call. 
r. 


Please print clearly. 


Veterans: Check here ae 
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Study POETRY 
and SHORT-STORY WRITING 


under the personal direction of 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Individual Attention and Criticism 


ALSO: 


PIANO under JOHN KIRKPATRICK 
VOICE under LOUIS GRAVEURE 
OIL PAINTING under FREDERIC TAUBES 
WATER COLOR under 
JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 


June 1-14 
For further information, write: 
MRS. JOHN A. VAIL, 
General Chairman 
1114 Seventh St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A, & J.” 


Enter a Highly Paid Field . 
WRITE FOR RADIO 


Take advantage of the 
easiest of all story forms— 


Write for the market that 
buys more than 20 million 
words every day— 


We sell no course, but work direct- 
ly with your own script, helping you 
make it radio-wise and salable. Send 
today for sample pages of an actual 
PROFESSIONAL script, your help- 
ful HINTS for radio writers, and 
full particulars. Please enclose 10c 
(coin) for handling. 


Radio Manuscript 


Service 
509 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


National Grocers Institute, Production Dept., San- 
bornville, N. H., is always in the market for concise, 
well-written articles which describe successful food 
merchandising operating principles, according to 
Thedia Cox Kenyon, editor. “We want facts with 
the reasons ‘Why’ in every case. We are not inter- 
ested in summary articles or generalities. . . . We 
also need competent reviews of specific food prod- 
ucts written from notes made by housewives who 
purchased the items at their grocery and tried them 
in their kitchen. On these product reviews we 
want reasons why the product is liked or disliked. 

. We are hungry for good, honest, frank discus- 
sions by homemakers about why they trade where 
they do, or why they do not trade someplace else. 
We want to know what they think about stores, as 
well as about specific products.” For such accept- 
able material, 1 cent a word—more for outstanding 
work and to writers who have established their re- 
liability—is paid on acceptance. Reports are 
promptly made. “We do not send copies of our 
publication for study,” explains Miss Kenyon, “be- 
cause we do not want writers to try to ‘slant’ their 
work to our market. We want writers who have 
something to say to say it in their own words.” 

Any writer interested in preparing an article on 
the themes of reclamation, irrigation, the Colorado 
River water controversy, or the Central Arizona 
Project, should write to Paul A. Sexson, Public Re- 
lations Director, Central Arizona Assn., Rm. 510, 
Goodrich Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona. 

Theatre Time, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
is a quarterly edited by William Keegan. using 
articles and essays of 2000-4000 words on the legiti- 
mate theatre. Payment is made on acceptance, 
with no set rate. 


MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 
We Are Equipped to type your reports, theses, 
manuscripts, with intelligence, dispatch and care. 
All work mailed flat. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages included. 
per 1,000 words 
Book Manuscripts __.__________. 45c per 1,000 words 
Poetry le per line 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
“4 PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 
Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF Ban poaees- ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National fool of Poetry 


(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy, $2 a 
year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of sat- »% 
isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your 
name in print and make money on your raw material. * 
Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. % 
: 


WILL HEIDEMAN 

* Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate 
and technically perfect manuscripts in ‘Correct ‘style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat wi 4 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


The hor Journali 
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Radio Script Services, 218 N. Duke St., Lancaster, 
Pa., is, according to Charles H. Cook, Production 
Manager, “in dire need of half-hour dramatic 
scripts, particularly plays which have been bought 
elsewhere and on which the writer retains some 
right . . . as an example, Canadian writers who 
sell ‘one performance right’ to the CBC, and then 
find no other market for the same material. . . . 
Payment is on a royalty basis, which is by con- 
tract and agreement with the author. .. . / Also, if 
any writers around the country have scripts that 
have made the rounds without a roost, they can 
send them here—we quite possibly might find them 
usable. . . . In addition, we’re interested in smart 
program ideas and formulas which show possibili- 
ties of being syndicated around the country. On 
this material, the sky is the limit. We have writers 
who make good livings free-lancing with our 
checks. . . . We make immediate replies.” 


To the inquirer who forgot to sign his name: 
Nowadays, 321 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago, pays 1 
cent a word minimum on acceptance (also makes 
individual settlements) for illustrated general, non- 
fiction articles of all categories, 750 to 1000 words 
(Y page) and 1200-1500 (full page). This publi- 


cation is distributed as a supplement with 306 
Midwestern daily and weekly newspapers. 


PICTURES SELL JUVENILES 
Commonplace or expensive-to-reproduce _illustra- 
tions invite rejection slips. Let our staff of ex- 
perienced illustrators prepare a functional dummy 
for you which will help to sell your story. Con- 
structive criticism on all manuscripts. No assign- 
ment too small to receive our special attention. 
H-N EDITORIAL AND ART SERVICE 
1746 No. Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


THE NATIONAL LAUGH 
FOUNDATION 


presents 


the ““MUST” book 
for writers of Gags, Humor, 
Comedy 


“HOW TO WRITE YOUR 
OWN JOKES” 


10 Formulas for Fun 
created by Walter Brumm. 


Send $1.00 postpaid 
“COMEDY WORLD” 
(trade journal of the humor field) 


104 E. 40th St., New York City, 16. 


Vay, 1949 


HERE'S EVERYTHING YOU NEED KNOW 
TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL TRADE WRITER 


WRITING 
for the 
TRADE 
JOURNALS 


BY RONALD § COOKE 


4 TEXTS to HELP YOU SELL NON-FICTION FAST 
1. WRITING FOR THE TRADE JOURNALS 
A partial list of contents includes, where to find 
material, how to write it effectively, published examples, 
handling interviews, getting stories by mail and phone, 
re-selling your material, selling news, becoming a _ tocal 
correspondent, stay at home and work, travel while you 
work, querying the editor, getting photos, keeping rec- 
ords, etc. Many a new writer reports that first sales 
i made almost immediately after reading this book. 
a copy. 
. WRITING POPULAR NON-FICTION 
Slanted directly toward the writer who wants to 
break into the smaller slick, pulp or weekend-newspaper 
market. Shows you how to find more article leads than 
you can: use, explains exactly how to prepare your 
material so that the editor is bound to say “yes.” Con: 
tains case histories showing how specific article ideas 
were developed, data gathered, written and sold. At- 
tention is given to leads, psychology of article-writing 
and other facts you must know to succeed. This pro- 
fessional treatise has helped writers make many sales 
because it covers every detail of popular non-fiction 
writing. $1 a copy. 
3. WRITING NEWS AND FILLERS 
Dailies everywhere depend on free-lance writers to 
send in news from the smaller towns and city suburbs. 
It is easily possible to make a regular income sending 
in news from just a few spare hours work every week. 
Here is a comprehensive text explaining how to get 
representation of a daily, and then how to gather and 
submit news. It’s easy to be a ‘special correspondent’ 
when you know the ropes. The section on writing fillers 
explains how anyone can earn plenty of $1 to $10 
checks in this easy-to-write-for field. Contains many 
examples of published material which will help you 
turn in the type of fillers which bring checks. Ine 
of the most helpful works ever written for the struggling 
writer who really wants to break into print. $1 a copy. 
4. TAKING AND SELLING PHOTOS : 
Here is a course in camera-journalism. Explains in 
detail how you can use even the most inexpensive cam- 
era to take the type of photos which editors eagerly 
pay $2 to $5 for. Shows the type of photos wanted by 
farm, Sunday school, and trade publications. Explains 
how to take these photos under all kinds of conditions. 
Covers type of equipment to use, plus other valuable 
data which will help you sell many extra articles because 
of your pictures. Written in an-easy-to-understand way 
which makes an obtuse subject crystal clear. $1 a copy. 
Special: Order the 3 texts at $1 each and you get the 
fourth Free. We guarantee that you will find these 4 
texts as valuable as an expensive course. List of top Ca- 
nadian Markets included with each order. Send coupon now. 
NON-FICTION PRESS, Beaurepaire, Que., Canada 
oO Please send me postpaid your 4 texts for $3. 
Send me texts No. ( ) at $1 each. 
(Please add 15¢ EXCHANGE on checks) 
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MAREN ELWOOD’S 


LATEST BOOK FOR WRITERS 


DOVTS FOR WRITERS 


This internationally-known authority on 
writing technique tells you first what not to 
do ... next explains why . . . then shows you 
what should be done ... and how it should 
be done. This new book spotlights the one 
hundred-eleven most common errors made by 
the average writer . .. and you are shown 
how to avoid making these mistakes. 


Eye-opening examples give this new writers’ 
handbook the punch of her widely-acclaimed 
books, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
and WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 


See Your Errors as the Editor Sees Them! 


Order your Autographed Copy Now—$2.95 


GEHRETT-TRUETT-HALL, Publishers, 
1608 No. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Please send me tographed copy(ies) of 
111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS by Maren Elwood at 
$2.95 per copy. 


Name. 
Street Address. 


City. Zone. State 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 


Announcing 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
IN FICTION 


for Catholic Writers 
e 1949 e 


Three fellowships. in fiction are again avail- 


able to lay Catholic writers in 1949. Each 
fellowship amounts to $1,800, payable in 
12 monthly installments, $800 of which 
will be in the nature of an outright award, 
and $1,000 an advance against royalties. 
The fellowships will be awarded on the 
basis of sample chapters and a complete 


synopsis of the proposed novel. The fin- 
ished manuscript must be in the hands of 
the publisher within one year after the 
granting of the fellowship. Write for com- 
plete information and application blank. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 
or adult, fiction, non-fiction, poetry—to restock a 
library for this littke town. Books may be sent 
direct to the library or to Mrs. Richardson at 301 
N. Jackson St. A sticker bearing donor’s name will 
be placed in each book. 
© o> 
Many readers who sent material overseas after 
we published Arthur Grenfield’s list of English 
periodicals in 1947 complained of dissatisfaction 
with the English market. Frank A. King, 3 San 
Remo Mansions, San Remo Parade, Westcliffe-on- 
Sea, Essex, Great Britain, contributor to about 130 
different British periodicals during the past 15 
years and to the South African, American, New 
Zealand and Canadian publications for the last 
two years, who started writing while a hospital 
patient, explains “Why It Is Hard for Americans 
to Sell to British Markets.” He lectures on journal- 
ism at the Southend Municipal College, and pro- 
duces about 30,000 words a week, non-fiction, his- 
torical subjects. 
© 
One of the most frequent queries we have is, 
“Just what kind of a story is a syndicate short- 
short?” “The answer is in Robert Oberfirst’s new 
book, “Short-Short Stories” which contains 28 of 
the author’s best short-shorts which have appeared 
through the national syndicate markets. 100 pp., 
cloth, $2.00. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester 
St., Boston, Mass. 
© © 
Ethel M. Rice (Mrs. Herbert S.) sent us a com- 
plete course in writing for the little folks, the four- 
to-tens, just as she used it in her classes in Lynn, 
Mass. We have shortened it somewhat, tightened 
it a bit as spoken material usually has to be tight- 
ened, and are presenting it in a 4-part article 
which covers the entire ground of writing for those 
tiny tots, first being read to, then learning to read 
themselves. We feel it is a very valuable contri- 
bution to the A. & J. by a woman who has written 
“The Nicest Place,” “Tib and Tock Books,” and 
many other books and magazine stories for young- 
sters in this age category. 


© © 


The California grandbaby arrived safely. Oh, 
yes, it is another boy—814 lbs. James William. 
Late last evening an Air Special brought me first 
pictures of 6-day-old Jimmy. “The Bartlett pro- 
file!” we all exclaimed when we saw the baby with 
his head turned sideways. A lovely plump baby. 
... And little Richey has returned after six weeks 
with his mother in Washington, D. C. He left, a 
baby; he returned a busy, full-of-play little boy. 
His Daddy was afraid he might have forgotten 
him in six weeks, but when he met him and Marie 
at the plane, Richey surged toward him with a 
shout of recognition and has started to cry when- 
ever Daddy has gone from his sight since. He lost 
him once! Never again! 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


JULY 25 - AUGUST 12 
Write for Information 


The Author & Journalist 


) 
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futomatic World, 120 S. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, 
lexas, Delbert McGuire, associate editor, purchases 
2 number of manuscripts every month from free- 
lancers who cover the coin-operated automatic 
device industry. Payment is prompt, on publica- 
tion, and is usually 25 cents a column inch, or 
ahout 1 cent a word. 

Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio, William H. Leach, editor, uses arti- 
cles of about 1000 words covering the religious ad- 
ministration field. “We would rather have defi- 
nite methods material than generalized articles,” 
the editor states. Rates are from 14 cent up, 
usually on acceptance. 

Vespers should be addressed during the spring 
and summer at 966 E. 25th St., Paterson, N. J., 
Henry Picola, editor, advises. Mr. Picola left 
Miami, Fla., March 27. 


| WILL TURN YOUR POEM INTO A 
BEAUTIFUL SONG 


by composing original music to fit your words. 
Write for free information. 


ED CHENETTE 
RT. 1, BOX 242, CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
plane to help lonely, refined, marriageable mer andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


) SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained year in 
and year out, explain the long life of the OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). A complete 
BOOKS, articles, 
market. 


essays 
Catalog 


stories, 
revise, type, 


service for short 
verse—we criticize, 
Free of Dept. J 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohic 


WRITERS . . 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 

Yankee Frankenstein Men $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 

1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 

ferent national magazines. 

My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 

RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 

of newsstand publications. 

| have developed a NEW COMPLETELY PER- 

SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 

Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 

TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 

SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 

PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 

THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 

by a = WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 

STRUCTO 

Write 9 Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


WRITE TO SELL! 


Let Plot Genie Furnish You With 
Millions Of Dramatic Story Plots 
It is endorsed by leading educators in schools 
and universities. It is used by thousands of 
writers all over the world who attribute their 
success to it. Many new writers have become 
professionals through its aid. Note what they 
say: 
“| received the Plot Genie and with its aid 
have plotted two stories which sold immediately.” 


—R. H. 

“$300.00 for the first story plotted with Genie 
aid is a pretty fair return on a ten buck invest- 
ment.’’—G. S. 

If you would succeed in writing, you need the 
Plot. Genie. Send for free descriptive literature. 
J. C. SLOAN 
Representative for The Gagnon Company 
P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


M ly, 1949 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOU! 
“We Pay the Postage” 


of Fiction, by Hawkins. A re- 
ition of Mr. ns’ extremely popular, 
of Salable Fiction. etely covers 
every phase of fiction writing. Pye every 
writer’s library. Cloth, $2.50; $1. 
Writers: Try Short Shorts, by Mildred I. Reid and 
Delmar E. Bordeaux. In addition to telling you 
how to write for this popular market. these compe- 
tent instructors include 275 markets paying up 

each for short-short fiction. Cloth, PpP., 


$3.00 
. Words Into Type, by Marjorie E. Skillin, Robert 
M. Gay. and other authorities. Explains the gener- 
ally accepted rules and s tandards of usage, cover- 
ing every step in Ms. preparation, copy, editing, 
the use of words. 
Cloth, 585 pp.. $5.00. 
. Pulp Fiction, by Robert Turner. An important key 
to sales of this type of story by a former editor 
of Popular ee Ace Magazines, author of 
stories in Collier’s, Toronto Star Weekly, 
Sports, and many others. Paper, 48 pp. $1.00. 
. Poets and Songwriter’s Guide, by Clement Wood. 
The complete Book of Scansion for Writers of 
oy Ph oad Song Lyrics, and Prose. Cloth, 240 
> You Can Write, by F. Fraser Bond. A profession- 
al writer presents a guide of theoretical and practi- 
cal information on the structure and technique of 
writing. Paper. 123 pp., $1.00. 
. Schoyers’ Vital Anniversaries for a7" Helps 
for the Writer. Paper Pamphlet, $2. 


A. & J. BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
Box 711, 
Boulder, Colo. 
(Please order by number) 


I enclose $ for which send to me 
promptly, postpaid, the books I have circled below. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Please send the books to me C.O.D., total price, 


plus postal charges. 
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MISSOURI WRITERS’ 


WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri June 20-25 
Six Days of Conferences and Lectures 
POETRY SHORT STORY NOVEL NON-FICTION 


e JAMES FARRELL, novelist, short story writer, 

author of “Studs Lonigan.” 

EMMETT DEDMON, literary editor of Chicago 

Sun-Times, author of ‘Duty to Live.” 

JOHN NEIHARDT, poet laureate of Nebraska, 

author of “Cycle of the West.” 

¢ KENNETH DAVIS, author of ‘Soldier of De- 
mocracy,” and “The Years of the Pilgrimage.” 

e PETER TAYLOR, author of “The Long Fourth,” 

University of Indiana, English Dept. (Will con- 

duct workshop in literary short story.) 

WILLIAM PORTER, free-lance writer, State 

Univeristy of lowa journalism faculty. (Will 

teach workshop in commercial short story.) 

e WINSTON ALLARD, former article editor of 
Collier's, free-lancer, University of Missouri 
journalism faculty. 

Write for Complete Information to 


WILLIAM PEDEN, DIRECTOR 
203 Jesse Hall Columbia, Missouri 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 


OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles ... serials... series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


Christian Life, 434 8. Wabash, Chicago 5, a 
25-cent Christian home monthly edited by Robert 
Wacker, buys short stories dealing with specific 
problems involving Evangelical Christians, 1000 to 
1500 words, longer stories 2500 to 3000, and 2 and 
3-part serials; articles of current interest, bio- 
graphical, devotional, missionary, 1000 to 3000 
words, and short fact items, 50 to 150 words. Ma- 
terial must have definite Evangelical slant and be 
backed with contemporary illustrations from real 
life. Supplementary rights are released to author, 


N. A. R. D. Journal, published by the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, 205 W. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, is now edited by P. J. Sletterdah| 
since Mr. Christianson chose to retire at 65. The 
magazine uses articles covering actual working ideas 
of druggists and stores belonging to the association. 
Rates are from 114 cents per word up, upon accept- 
ance, and billing by the author to the Association. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 
Have your books published not just printed. There 
is a difference. Novels | special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dun & 


Bradstreet. 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
ax. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. Ido not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


ape. NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


You May Be A Novelist! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the characters, 
plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic 
emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60), Com- 
plete Book of Scansion ($3.60), and Poets’ Handbook 
($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair 
4 a to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism 
of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short. stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
— sales—I can help YOU make 
Sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 
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The Labor Leader, P. O. Box 629, a publication 
devoted to Labor Organizers and Union Officials, 
“is definitely a market for trade journal writers of 
proven ability,” according to William Vance, ed- 
itor, “to whom we can promise a steady market. We 
need spot news, personality sketches and_ labor- 
slanted articles that have lots of guts and tell a 
story; these afore-mentioned can be from any Union 
source in the eleven Western states. We do not 
want any reports of Union meetings, but we do 
want terse, concise, brief write-ups on any of the 
many problems that labor leaders face today and 
how they are meeting those problems. We do not 
want colorless run-of-the-mill writeups on labor 
leaders, but we do want bright sketches of any labor 
leader if he’s done something besides collect dues. 
We might warn that labor people are generally in- 
clined to be reticent about their affairs and are, 
perhaps, rightfully so. . . . So a little extra work 
is called for here. Photos are wanted in connection 
with personality sketches. ... We plan to use one 
short-short (800-1200 words) in each issue. This 
should have a labor movement background. We're 
not even slightly inclined to the left, and this 
means we do not want propaganda or anything 
with a pinkish tinge. It’s the story that counts... . 
Payment is by arrangement but our top rate is 2 
cents a word right now. Perhaps later we can in- 
crease rates. Photos, $1.” 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters 
News — Features — Contest 
Songsharks Exposed 


THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample: 20c. $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19 


“ 
CLINICS CONSULTATIONS CONTESTS 
June 5-7th $1000 Cash 
6th SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
z Send stamped envelope for details to 
Dee Woods, Director 
“ 406 So. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 2, 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
fine editions. 


For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


small, 


Want an Honest-to-Goodness 
Helpful Criticism of Your 
Manuscript? 
| AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT | do promise 
to read every word of your manuscript. If 
| think it stinks, | will frankly tell you so 
—but, more than that—I will suggest how 
to decontaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 

words, it’s a darn good service! 


CHARLES R. PRICE 
4110 45th St. San Diego 5, Calif. 


May, 1949 


WRITER'S. SPECIAL — 250 sheets and 250 envelopes, 

tive size stationery, fine linen finish, 

printed to your order, only $2.00 postpaid. Stump- 
print, South Whitley 13, Ind. 


YOUR 
WRITING 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Write by using a 
“Sherwood BRIE 


Stop wasting time on that. don't sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to soundly plotted + aga 
motivated action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’? is a rough draft of a pon 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural conversation, 
correct lingo, trade names, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs." One Client 
sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 


Brief a week. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for 


short stories. Covers sales offer if salable, 
brief criticism, or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. 

My technical book: “Writing for a Living’ (cloth, 
207 pages) $2.50; ‘‘How to Publish Profitably”’ 
(paper) $1.00; ‘‘Atomic Short Story Technique” 
(paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


TOOLS 


FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technique__$1.00 
There’s Money in the Novelette____ 1.00 


The Novel: Plan and Production____ 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check -___-------- 1.00 
How to Make Love in the Pulps____ 1.00 
Basic Technique of Fiction__------ 1.00 
Write Mystery Fiction _____-_---- 1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE 
WRITERS AGENCY 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 


Builders, 3rd & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa., a 
religious weekly for the 18 plus age group, pays 
$5 on acceptance for each short story not over 1500 
words with clean-cut characters. Raymond M. Veh 
is editor. Supplementary rights are released to 
author. 


YOU CAN WIN? 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
“School of the Stars’’—the School America’s 
Biggest Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, 


independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests now 
on. It’s yours for the asking! 


Shepherd School 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


SALES OF MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL and BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 


You can keep writing while we keep your work 
MOVING. Haphazard marketing is eliminated 
by our persistent promotion of all angles. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR time and 
money. Our experience will increase your 
chances and fill that void between author and 
editor, giving you a sympathetic medium for 
discussion of your problems. 
Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—!I can sell it.” 


St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon, is in 
the market for the following, writes Rev. Albert 
Bauman, O. S. B., editor: Timely articles with Cath- 
olic slant, 700-3000 words; fast-moving, well-plotted 
short stories, 1000-3500 words; articles on any- 
thing of interest or importance to the average 
Catholic family, but with no taint of modern 
paganism in either articles or fiction. Payment is 
made at 114 cents a word, on acceptance. 


Grit and Steel, Drawer 541, Gaffney, S. C., a 20- 
cent monthly edited by Ed. H. DeCamp, uses 
articles, short stories, verse, fillers, etc., all per- 
taining to game fowl. Payment is by arrangement. 

Coin Machine Journal, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, covers the complete coin operated machines 
field. Rates are 1 cent a word payable after pub- 
lication. Harvey Carr edits. 

Pacific Pathways, 1114 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 4, 
has been suspended. 


TRADE SECRET 

By RALPH H. ALLGOOD 
When writing efforts seem in vain, 
Just try some riding in the rain. 
Here, from my battered “coup’s” sweet cloister, 
The world, somehow, becomes my oyster. 
I fashion verse, both sage and comic, 
To beat of wiper, metronomic. 
I write with ease, I write with bliss— 
In fact, that’s where I turned out this. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE} 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


Make Your Vacation 
Personal Coaching At My 


Profitable This Year! 
Writers’ Colony 


RESERVE now, 1 week to 2 mo. (July-Aug.) Room, meals, 
as — In N.H. Mts. Tenth year. (Ms. crit. all year by 
mall. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)........ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique).. 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders).... 2.5 


HORT SHORTS! (9 ty 


6—WRITERS: TRY S explained) 3.00 
21314 Ridge MILDRED |. REID 


vanston, Illinois 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


by MILDRED I. REID 
and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of ecch of the 
. ne tvnes of the short short story with explanations and 
illustrations of every phase of short story technique. The 
12 best snort short stories reprinted and analyzed. 

275 markets paying up to $400.00 for good short 
shorts. List arranged with editors’ comments, types of 
stories wanted, and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 


Rockford, Ill. 
The Author & 


303 Trust Bldg. 
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. Writers’ Rejects 
, The Magazine of Selected Rejects 


We Print Stories, Articles and Poems 
Publishers: Would Not Buy! 


Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject 


e beginning Writers Say Rejects 
Teaches Them How e. 

e Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 
From Getting Rutted. 


$2.50 a Year. — Sample Copy 25c 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
268 Bleecker St., Dept. 1, New York 14, N. Y. 


MORE SALES for More Writers! 


We have made and will make the first sale 
for new writers. Will you be the next one? 
Your story, article, novel can be_ profitably 
placed in one of our many markets in the 
world’s largest publishing center. 


If you are satisfied to work till you make 
the first sale, we shall work with you. Our 
expert, friendly help will help you as it® has 
helped hundreds of other beginners who. came 
to us. We keep a file of your progress and 
advise you as you go along. till your ideas 
have peen molded into salable stories and 
articles. If your output lacks the professional 
touch, let us point out to you what to do about 
it. You owe it to yourself to employ a capa- 
ble agency in the heart of the publishing cen- 
ter. 


Our commission is 10%. Our fee to sell 
or criticize is $1 per 1,000 words, up to 5,000 
words—and it’s 50c per 1,000 thereafter. For 
a 5,000 word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our mini- 
mum fee. With each script, return postage 
should be included. $4 for novels: Our need 
is urgent. We want novels with new and re- 
freshing ideas. These we can sell immediately. 
Our first reading and letter of market evalu- 
ation will be given for $4, on novels or 40,000 
words or more. It doesn’t matter if it’s your 
first, second or third novel, we have the mar- 
kets and can sell it, if it has some sales value. 
Writers should pay the express charges on their 
shipments—and, if sent by mail, it should be 
First Class. 

There is no fee for established writers—and 
fee is dropped after making two sales for be- 
ginners. 

Short stories with any plot or theme, and 
articles on economic, social and political prob- 
lems are wanted. To make the sale, may we 
advise that you send your manuscripts now— 
and the more you send the better we can work 
with you. 


| | MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N.Y. 


- 304 Ross Street 


“Patronize Our Advertisers.” 


May, 1949 


For That 


“What To Write” 


Feeling 


Tap the rich treasury of ‘49 story 
and article ideas researched 
for you in 


Schoyer’s 
VITAL ANNIVERSARIES 
For 1949 


A comprehensive review of the OVER 600 
anniversaries of historical events claiming 
outstanding. editor and reader interest this 
year. 


You'll find literally hundreds of subjects 
and idea-starters on BIOGRAPHY, DIS- 
ASTERS, ART & MUSIC, EXPLORATION, 
RELIGION, CRIME, SCIENCE, ODDITIES, 
SPORTS, POLITICS, HUMAN INTEREST. 


Each with a paragraph background ena- 
bling you to readily develop the type of 
current interest material that will ‘‘sell”’ 
editors in ‘49. 


Equips you with a colorful idea source for 
years to come. 


Order Today For Fullest Use! 


Send price of $2.00 (refund guaranteed if 
you are not pleased) to: 


Will Schoyer & Co. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journalist, our 
selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 


aw... 
Willard Aawkins 


See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism 
Department, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of “‘The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to 
the clear, careful, conscientious criticism 
rendered by Mr. Hawkins. Wrote one woman 
from a little town in Oklahoma (name on 
request): ‘‘My story which The Progressive 
Farmer was considering has been accepted. 
| received a check for $140 a few days 
ago. Mr. Butler said they liked the way 
| wrote and asked me to send other stories. 

. | have had thirty-odd poems pub- 
lished, but never a story. | The sale of this 
one is due to your help. 

Criticism fee $2.50 first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; 
over 10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and 
return postage should accompany manu- 
script. 


(No verse, please) 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
P. ©. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve 
as correspondent for a number of trade maga- 
zines! ‘TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS” explains 
how to obtain such jobs and how to round up 
and write news and features; it also gives an 
elaborate list of salable articles. 50c. 

“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: 1. How to “‘dig up’’ and write maga- 
zine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a 
year; and 3. The leading markets for these 
short articles, paying up to 10c per word. 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE” is 
a short-cut to success in newspaper and maga- 
zine columning, solving problems of what to 
write about, the preparation, and how and 
where to sell columns. 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA” 
is a course in camera journalism, plus forty 
ways to make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEPER” enables you 
to know your profits and losses as a writer 
and also provides a manuscript record. 50c. 

Sold Separately Or All For $2.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


Tell Me, 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, Ill, a 15-cent 
weekly edited by Genevieve Crest, pays low rates on 
acceptance for short out-of-doors and rural articles 
and short stories, 600 to 800 words, and 5 cents a 
line for verse of a similar nature. Miss Crest like 
wise edits Journeys, a 20-cent weekly, which uses 
articles and short stories, 200 to 600 words, cover- 
ing out-of-doors, domestic, and rural subjects, pay- 
ing low rates on acceptance.. Five cents a line is 
paid for verse. Supplementary rights are released 
to the author if desired. Both publications are re- 
ligious juveniles. 

Ski News & Ski Illustrated & Western Skiing, 
published twice a month, November through 
March, by William T. Eldred, Hanover, N. H., 
uses some short, humorous verse, and articles from 
200 to 2000 words on skiing. Rate of payment is 
up to 2 cents a word, on acceptance, photos $1 
to $5. Query before submission. 


VERSE VICE 

By S. OMAR BARKER 
To her guests, however noisy, 
Out in Basking Ridge, New Joisey, 
Susan Ella Jane McMurtry 
Dotes on reading her own pertry. 
This I find most unbenign— 
I’d much rather read them mign! 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 
courses in Short- Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 


Pe Home Cerrespondence School 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Our 


Dept. AJ 


oR 


WANT TO COMPOSE? 


If so, you’ll want “Write Your Own Music,” 
complete, simple method of composition. No 
previous music training ‘necessary. $1.25. 


NEWMOUNT ate COMPANY 
505 Fifth Ave. a New York 17, N. Y. 


$500 for Best Ideas in 500 Words 


on 
The Book | Should Like To Write 


Ist prize, $200; 2nd, $50; 3rd, $50; 
40 prizes of $5 each. 
Deadline June 15; Award at 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
July 11 to 17, 1949, Chicago 


Several thousand dollars in prizes for short 


stories, articles, poetry, plays, nove! out- 

lines, junior fiction. Send no Mss. except 

according to rules for contests, for which 
write to 

MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Suite 540A, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 5. 


The Author & Journalist 
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950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


LEADS TO 
FEATURE STORIES 


Revised - Enlarged 


THE AMERICAN 
BOOK OF DAYS 


By GEORGE W. DOUGLAS 
Revised by HELEN DOUGLAS COMPTON 


$6.00 


697p. 


“‘Most Useful’’ sums up the tone of scores of reviews that were 
written upon publication of the first edition of The American Book of 
Days in 1937 and through three reprintings. In this revised edition, 
eighty memorable events have been added and thirty, whose importance 
has dimmed, have been dropped. 


Beginning with New Year's Day, 550 events celebrated somewhere in 
America are described, one or more for each day in a 366-day year. Pearl 
Harbor, V-J Day, Valley Forge, Appomattox, and Yorktown appear chrono- 
logically with the Mardi Gras, Mummers’ Parade, Tournament of Roses, 
All Fools’ Day and St. Vaientine’s Day. Birthdays of America’s great are 
included: Susan B. Anthony, William Booth, John Singleton Copley, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Mary Baker Eddy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Walt Whitman, 
etc. Many of the days are church feast days: Christmas, Yom Kippur, 
Greek Epiphany, Hanukkah, All Soul’s Day, and many special feast days 
of saints: St. Agnes, St. Francis and St, Patrick. 


Whatever the nature of the event, the book describes its origin and 


- meaning, and suggests how and where celebrated. The origin and signifi- 


cance of the names of the months are also described and their positions 
traced on different calendars. Prior to 1752, the American Colonies cele- 
brated New Year’s Day on March 25 when it appeared on a calendar that 
was eleven days behind the sun. It is one of many interesting facts the 
book discloses in both text and in appendices: Calendar — Days of the 
Week — Rhymes of the Days and Seasons — Signs of the Zodiac — Holi- 
days in the United States. 


As one reviewer wrote, “A splendid reference book that can 
also be classed as good reading.” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 
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IS SOMETHING 
Holding You Back? 


Editors need material, 

and if they aren’t buy- 

ing yours it means one > 

of two things: (1) Your 

work isn‘t properly writ- 

ten, or (2) it doesn’t con- 

form to current market 

requirements. In_ either 

case, the personal counsel of a writer who 
sells his own work will serve as a shortcut 
for you. 


| offer no courses or stereotyped forms. 
| do provide CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, 
PROFESSIONAL EDITING or COMPLETE 
REVISION, depending on the special needs 
of your manuscript. Write today for my 
free foider entitled “Literary Help,’ and 


tell me about your writing problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


30 


WRITER’S MONTHLY says: 


. Mr. Archer answers your question 
in twenty-five ways as he discusses stories 
and articles he has sold. Thinking it over, 
seeing it clearly, and in a specific light, is 
at the heart of Mr. Archer’s success, and 
his twenty-five demonstrations make it very 
clear just how he goes about it.” 


‘Best dollar’s worth of help | ever had since 
| took up writing.’ 

. Godsend to so many bewildered 
seekers after some kind of authorita- 
tive guidance.” 


. like a breath of fresh air.’ 

“it really taught me what to do, aid how 
to do it, with no bunk or baloney.” 

“How | Developed Ideas for 25 of My Stories, 
Articles Sold to Major Magazines” 


by JULES ARCHER 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Jules Archer 
Pine Plains, New York 

Mail me a copy of your 25 Case Histories. 
Herewith my dollar. 


C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


e We are anxious to see high qual- 
ity book length fiction and non- 
fiction. 


© Though we do not handle manu- 
scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teen age and adult audience. 


¢ Reports on book length mss. are 
out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write ali types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest. and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, ‘“‘Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
be 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING GOURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 
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The Author & Journalis 
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| Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 1 
| Editor” and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
scripts. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


EACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & books, new & 
used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supply an unlimited number of 
original, salable plot outlines. $2.00 postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Box 604, Route 3, 
Miami 33, Florida. 


BARGAINS IN WRITER’S FOLIOS AND COURSES. 
Horrigan, 24 E. Langhorne Ave., 
Dept. 2 


BOOKS! Exchange or auction! Details, lists, 25¢. Kise, 
14371 Lincoln Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY SELF-SYNDICATING YOUR OWN Col- 
umns, Cartoons, Verse, Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics 
—or those of others—to chains of newspapers. That’s 
how O. O. Mcintyre and others got started! More 
than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U.S. and Canada 
alone. New 1949 Folio compiled by our staff, “How 
To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the most 
complete work of its kind. Inciudes Syndicate Opera- 
tion, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters To 
Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, Etc. Make the 
established syndicates notice you! Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid—refunded if requested. Gift copy of 
“175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” included 
with Folio if ordered now. Your first sale can more 
than pay for the Folio. Ameri Feat Syndicate, 
Desk 127, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE containing monologues, parodies, com- 
edy, gags. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting par- 
ticulars. Emcee-AJ, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every problem 
discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25c; “Pay Side of examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 192612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
WRITING”—How the author makes his hobbies of 
writing and photography pay. 15,000-word booklet, 
$1.00. Holden, Publisher, Germantown 3, Tennessee. 

YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York libraries 
(English or foreign languages) accurately, comprehen- 
sively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: expert, reliable 
indexing, proof-reading, copy editing rewriting. Rea- 
sonable rates; reliable, prompt service. Div. B, LI- 
BRARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N ‘ 

OT DOWN YOUR ‘UPS’ AND DOWNS”! Send with list 
of questions, any subject. Kind analysis will help more 
than anything. $1 and stamped envelope. Mention 

. Hobo Jane Sams, 1426 No. Dak., Sioux 


E. L. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? 
magazine, page 24. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 
HE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Ill. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, yeu may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a new Duplicating Service for Advertisers. Par- 
ticuiars Free. Cartoon-Adservice, Argyle 19, Wiscon- 
sin. 

ARTOONIST, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free P - 
tus. Kleinman, 5146 Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


HERE TO FIND 20 perfect specimens modern short 
Story in the Bible. 25c. Research, 508 E. Broadway, 
Brownfield, Tex. 

10 A WEEK writing poems. 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 

HORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to- write, where to , , stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 

LF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. All fields 
of writing. Cata free. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


fay, 1949 


Instructions and markets 
315 Third St. West, 


Havertown, Pa. 


Find answer my ad, this | 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back 
guarantee. Smith's, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


PRESENT YOUR TELEVISION IDEAS in proper form. 
Sample professional format and_ instructions, 
a eae Productions, 42 W. 72, New York 23, 


WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illustrated 
book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! Work 
oan Expect something odd! Pacific-6W, Oceanside, 

alif. 


VERSIFYING FOR A HOBBY: inspiring yet practical 
book; informative, encouraging, stimulating. Money 
back if not delighted. $1.00. ss Tefft, 1880 Textile 
Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


FREE MAGAZINE 
“helps you learn 
to write for pay” 


If you would like to earn 

money by writing, or if 

you already write for 

pay, you owe it to 

yourself to send for a 

FREE copy. of 

WRITER’S GUIDE 

—the fastest grow- 

ing, most compre- 

of its type pub- 

NO lished. ‘National- 

OBLIGATION! known writers 

tell you how to 

get ideas, write and sell them. Lists active buy- 

ing markets, editors’ needs, names and addresses. 

Supply of FREE copies limited so send for your 
copy TODAY. Penny postcard will do. 


WRITER’S GUIDE 
200 S. 7th, Dept. WA-5, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


A WORD TO THE WISE!!! 


Would you prefer to have your story returned 
to you with a cold rejection? Or would you 
rather open the envelope which contains the 
EDITOR’S CHECK? We both know the answer! 
IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WRITING WITHOUT 
SELLING, the D’Orsay Service has the solution. 
One client has this to say: 


“I have learned so many things which I have 
never found in any other source. Already I have 
made accomplishments in the writing field I could 
never have made before.” (*) 

(*) Name on request. 


If you are tired of writing without selling, send for the 
44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY AS- 
SISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives de- 
tails of how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, de- 
signed to protect your pocketbook. it describes, too, 
the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE, and the PROFES- 
SIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you should 
investigate if you realiy want to learn the “tricks of the 
trade” so necessary to success. The terms are surpris- 
ingly low and convenient. 


OUR COMPLETE WRITER’S KIT — Price $5.00 


Established 1919 by 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 


Author ‘‘The Profit in Writing’ ($4.00); “Writing Novels to 
Sell” ($3.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Stories 
You Can Sell’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ ($3.50), etc. 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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Will Help You 


WANT A BOOK GHOSTED? An article, or a short story? A plot 
idea for SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 


TALENTED AUTHORS wil! help you. Replot your manuscript into 
a colorful, dramatic story. Recreate your characters into living per- 
sonalities. Revitalize your situations. Make your story move as a 
thrilling vehicle of romance or adventure — that will sell. 


From among the best writing talent in Hollywood | have selected a 
staff of writers and critics and story specialists. For them no job is 
too big. Their diet is literary assignments scheduled for publica- 
tion, for filming, or for broadcasting. 


ALSO: Criticism, revision, directing in rewrites. And, all work by 
experts. Only manuscripts or ideas of merit wanted. 


Books and stories illustrated by a staff of artists who are expert in 
their respective fields of art. 


Recent Sales include: Prison story, ghosted by a staff writer and 
scheduled for film production this fall; Nebraska historical book to 
be published this summer. 


Please write details of help wanted. And send a manuscript or two 
if you wish. 


In Hollywood since 1939. 


Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


"Crossroads of the World” 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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